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MY HOUSE. 


This moving house that you call me, 
Is growing old; and I can see 

That it is weak, and here and there 

I find some things beyond repair. 
You err in thinking it is me, 

For I am what you cannot see. 
Within, I tread the well-worn floor, 
Or stand beside my prison door, 
That outward swung in days of yore. 
’Tis useless now, it swings no more. 
Without my house, I see nor hear 
Some things that once to me were dear, 
And o’er my roof the chilly flow 

Of Winter piles its drifts of snow. 
Yet all within is still aglow 

With earnest life, and everything 
Wears on its face the joy of Spring. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The appointment of Miss Ellen Sawtelle 
has confirmed the principle that in Bos- 
ton a woman shall be eligible to become 
the head of a public school for girls, pro- 
vided she stands next in the line of suc- 
cession and is conspicuously competent. 
This cost a hard fight. The defeated fac- 
tion are now trying to accomplish indi- 
Tectly what they failed to accomplish 
openly—the exclusion of women from the 
headship of girls’ schools. They have 
Moved to make arule that in every public 
‘chool for girls, a man must be appointed 
48 sub-master. Thus whenever a prin- 
Cipal’s place becomes vacant, a man will 

the next in the line of succession, and 








will be put forward as ‘the logical candi- 
date.’’ If this rule is made, no male prin- 
cipal hereafter can be succeeded by a wo- 
man, and each of the few women princi- 
pals whom we now have will be succeed- 
ed by aman. The proposal is supported 
mainly by the element on the school board 
that is opposed to allowing any women to 
be principals. Every position in the 
schools should be open to the best teach- 
er, irrespective of sex. Tuere is no more 
sense in makinga cast-iron rule that the 
second teacher in rank in every girls’ 
school must be a man than that the sec- 
ond teacher in rank in every boys’ school 
must be a woman. The object of the 
plan is to prevent the appointment of any 
more women as principals. 





There is universal regret for the great 
Russian painter of battle scenes, Verst- 
chagin, who went down with the ill-fated 
Petropaviosk. This artist painted war as 
it was, with the express purpose of teach- 
ing people to love peace. He was also an 
advocate of equal suffrage, declaring pub- 
licly his belief that if women had votes, it 
would hasten the abolition of war, 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations will be held in Faneuil Hall 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 10. So 
many of the women active in suffrage 
work are going to St. Louis to attend the 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs that it was found neces- 
sary either to have the Festival a little 
earlier than usual, or to postpone it till 
June. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, John Mitchell, and Prof. Edward 
Cummings are among the speakers in- 
vited, but it is not yet certain that all of 
them can be present. Among those who 
have promised to speak are Mrs. May Al- 
den Ward, president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tickets, $1.00 each, will be for sale at 6 
Marlboro’ Street, beginning next Tuesday. 
Leagues that wish to engage a whole ta- 
ble will have the first choice. After that, 
applications will be filled in the order in 
which they are received, first come, first 
served. All seats will be reserved, as was 
the custom up to last year. The new 
method tried last year did not prove 
wholly satisfactory, and will not be used 
this year. 

As the time is short, all are urged to 
work actively to sell tickets. Those who 
want good seats should secure them with- 
out delay. Applications should be sent 
by mail to the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro’ Street, Bos- 
ton, by those who cannot conveniently 
call in person. 

NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. will be held in the 
committee room of Park Street Church 
at 2.30 P. M. on Wednesday, May 11. 
There will be reports from all the New 
England States, election of officers, resolu- 
tions, etc. 

The closing public meeting will be held 
in Park Street Church Vestry on Wednes- 
day, May 11, at 7.45 P. M., with good 
speakers, to be announced later. 

All persons interested are invited to all 
the meetings. 


MRS. LIVERMORE ON PLEASURE. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore brought sun- 
shine into the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL by making a call there unex- 
pectedly, a few days ago. Her friends 
had been anxious about her because she 
was not able to attend the celebration of 
the Quarter-Centennial of School Suffrage. 
Mrs. Livermore said that she had just 
given the dedicatory address at the open- 
ing of the new free library in Melrose, 
Mass., and had found herself too tired to 
get to Faneuil Hall so soon afterwards. 
She confirmed her former statement that 
there was “nothing the matter with her 
but Anno Domini,’ adding, however, that 
that was ‘‘quite enough.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore is writing for one of the 
magazines ap article on ‘“‘The True Pleas- 
ures of Life,” of which she says she has 
had a large share. In this connection she 
told a reminiscence. At the age of fifteen, 
she listened to a sermon in which the 
preacher said: ‘‘Few of the large joys of 
life are let on long leases, so it is wel! to 
cultivate an undergrowth of small pleas- 





ures.’ ‘*Those words sank into me like 
a photograph,’’ said Mrs. Livermore. 
**Young as I was, I had begun to feel the 
weariness of life, and to think that my 
future days as a school teacher might be 
somewhat dreary.’’ She determined to 
cultivate that “undergrowth of small 
pleasures.’’ A special opportunity soon 
offered. Her great delight was in read- 
ing, and she haunted the town library. 
One day the old man who kept it said to 
her, **Would you like to read all the books 
that are here?”’ ‘‘Oh, wouldn’t I!’ ‘Well, 
if you will come every afternoon and dust 
the books, and see that they are kept in 
order on the shelves, you may read as 
many of them as you like, and take home 
five or six at atime.’’ The young girl 
was proud of the responsibility, and ful- 
filled it well. From that time on, she 
revelled in unlimited books, and read an 
almost incredible number every year. She 
wrote in large scrap-books a synopsis of 
each volume that she read, with marginal 
comments. In this way she accumulated 
more than eighty big scrap-books, full of 
matter that would have been invaluable to 
the historian; but a few years ago, to the 
great grief of her friends, she consigned 
them all to the flames. “I might have 
left the synopses of the books I had read,”’ 
said Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘but those marginal 
comments were the trouble, They con- 
tained a record of my most intimate 
thoughts and feelings for many years. I 
could not leave them for any one to see.”’ 
This irreparable holocaust will always be 
regretted by Mrs. Livermore’s friends, 
but she herself rejoices over it. By one 
energetic act, she saved herself from the 
possibility of her early diary’s ever falling 
into the hands of an indiscreet biographer. 





ee 


WHITTIER HOME FAIR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I bespeak the attention of your readers 
to the notice given in your columns of the 
sale to be held at Hotel Brunswick on the 
afternoon and evening of May 8, by the 
ladies of the Whittier Home Association. 
The object of this sale is to raise money 
for an enduring monument, probably a 
statue, to our beloved Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the noble advocate of 
the higher humanity for both races, the 
whiteand the colored. The remembrance 
of his great services ought to secure for 
this occasion a full attendance, and a gen- 
erous response, 

JULIA WARD Howe. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Hull House Woman’s Club, through a 
gift of $20,000 just received from Mrs, 
Joseph Tilton Bowen, will be the first wo- 
man’s organization in Chicago to have a 
club house of its own. Miss Jane Addams 
says the building will be erected on land 
adjoining the Hull House structures now 
standing. 


‘*Even without the personal enlighten- 
ment that counts for so much, women’s 
clubs have been a potent factor in deter- 
mining public opinion,’’ writes Mrs, Mar- 
tha E. D. White in the May Atlantic. ‘As 
organizations, they have realized that ‘in 
public opinion we are all legislators by 
our birthright.’ And in practice, they 
have found that they could actually legis- 
late by means of this power. Legislative 
work is undertaken by all the State Fed- 
erations, in urging and securing the pass- 
age of laws that deal with the conditions 
of women and children. In Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Illinois, the State 
Federations have promoted the passage of 
a bill giving joint and equal parental 
guardianship to minor children. The 
Juvenile Court Law has been secured in 
California, Illinois, Maryland and Ne- 
braska. The Louisiana Federation has 
worked successfully for the Probationary 
Law, and in Texas an Industrial School 
has been established. Laws to raise the 
standard of public morality, to segregate 
and classify defective and delinquent 
classes, to secure the services of women 
as factory inspectors, police matrons, and 
on boards of control, are other measures 
for which women’s clubs have success- 
fully worked.”’ 

Among the speakers at the annual 
luncheon of the Woman’s Republican As- 
sociation of the State of New York were 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. Dr. 
Carson of Brooklyn, who declared himself 
in favor of woman suffrage. Mrs, James 
Griswold Wentz, president of the New 
York Association, brought a message 





from President Roosevelt, with whom 
she recently had an interview. “Tell 
the women,’ he said, “that I shall 
appeal tothe women of America, and that 
I stand for the home, for honesty and for 
purity.” 


The contract for cleaning the streets of 
the business section of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been awarded to the Women’s Civic 
Improvement League for three months, 

The original date of Arbor Day’ was 
about the middle of April, on the birth- 
day of the founder, J. Sterling Morton of 
Nebraska. In a number of Western cities 
the day has been adopted by the club- 
women as one of their special charges. 
In Cleveland this year the largest and 
most influential clubs each selected a 
schoolyard in which they planted trees 
with appropriate ceremonies. Talks were 
given to the children on the care and 
preservation of natural objects. The 
Home Gardening Association took great 
interest in the proceedings, and gave talks 
on home gardening in connection with 
the ceremonies. 


The cornerstone of the Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall to be erected by the D. A. R. 
in Washington, D. C., was laid on April 
19. The gavel used was the same used by 
George Washington in laying the corner- 
stone of the Capitol in 1793. The invoca- 
tion was by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It 
was followed by music, and then there 
was the impressive spectacle of the saluta- 
tion of the flag by the children. Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, as president gen- 
eral, delivered the chief address, and the 
ceremonies of laying the cornerstone fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Teunis S. Hamlin, chaplin 
general, made the dedicatory prayer. 
Continental Hall is to be built of white 
marble, and will cost $400,000. F. M. A. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Carroll D. Wright will be the orator at 
the Commencement exercises of Boston 
University. The Hon George R. Jones, 
A.B. °83, LL.B. '86, will deliver the ad- 
dress before the Convocation. 








Details have been announced of the 
plan for a memorial to Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, the first dean of women at 
the University of Chicago. ‘The memorial 
will consist of a chime of bells for the 
Mitchell tower, and a portrait of Mrs. 
Palmer, to be placed in the gallery in 


Hutchinson Hall. Fora tablet to be placed | 


at the foot of the tower, Professor Palmer, 
husband of Mrs. Palmer, has suggested 
this: “Joyfully to recall Alice Freeman 
Palmer, dean of women of this university, 
1893-1895, these bells make music.”’ 


Miss Gladys May Barber, a member of 
the Junior Class of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, composed the 
words and music of the Easter Carol sung 
at the chapel service held just before the 
Easter recess. 


The report of President Wooley of 
Mount Holyoke College for 1902-1903 
closed with the statement: ‘* No one who 
knows the college needs to be reminded 
that the little library built in the 70’s, 
for an institution of between 200 and 300 
members, is totally inadequate for the 
college of to-day, numbering between 700 
and 800.’ President Wooley has an- 
nounced to the college that within the 
past few weeks conditional pledges have 
been made which warrant the statement 
that if $40,000 more can be raised by June 
1, a fine brown-stone building, with stacks 
for 100,000 volumes, reference, reading 
and seminary rooms, will be assured. 
Appeals have been sent out to the 
alumnz and friends of the college, and 
the students are working with enthus- 
iasm. Before the Easter vacation part of 
the students had pledged about $1,800. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Smith of California 
have presented to Mills College for women 
at Oakland a bell tower in the style of 
the old Spanish missions. David Hewes 
has given for ‘‘E] Campanil’’ the chime 
of bells used at the Chicago Exposition 
and at the Midwinter Fair at San Fran- 
cisco in 1894. ‘El Campanil’’ is 74 feet 
high, and is built on a solid foundation of 
concrete. A balcony surrounds the four 
walls near the base. All the woodwork 
is in rustic finish, huge timbers support- 
ing the awning over the door. The tower 
is at the edge of a grove, and faces the 
main college building from across a broad 
expanse of lawn. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JENNIE NELson of Ogden was 
elected by the Utah State Republican Con- 
vention as an alternate delegate to the 
National Republican Convention. 

Miss ANNE J. DARLINGTON has just 
been elected cashier of the Charter Nat- 
ional Bank of Media, Pa. Her father was 
its president for many years, and she is 
well acquainted with its affairs. 


Mrs. CAROLINE TOMKINS MERSEREAU, 
of Morristown, N. J., is now ninety-four. 
She was one of the girls who strewed flow- 
ers before Lafayette in 1824, and he gave 
her a badge—unpinning it from his coat. 
It is to day the pride of her grandchildren 
and of her great- grandchild, now a school- 
boy of twelve. 

Miss ELLA C. SEMPLE, whose ‘‘Ameri- 
can History and its Geographical Condi- 
tions,’ already in its second edition, has 
given her an enviable standing among sci- 
entific geographers, will be among the 
speakers before the International Geo- 
graphical Congress to be held in Washing. 
ton in September. 

Miss LINA BOEGLI, author of ‘For- 
ward,’’ a unique book of travel lately re- 
viewed in our columns, is now living near 
Cracow, in Poland, where she has resided 
since her ten-year journey around the 
world, described in ‘‘Forward.’’ Miss 
Boegli is a young Swiss woman who was 
favurably known as an educator in this 
country some years ago. Judging by her 
book, she must be very bright. 

Mrs. A. WATSON LISTER sailed this 
week for England, on her way to the 
meeting of the International Council of 
Women, to be held in Berlin in June, She 
had collected a number of interesting in- 
scriptlons in her autograph album, dur- 
ing the National Suffrage Convention at 
Washington and since, Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Colorado, wrote: ‘‘After 
tweuty years of educational work, I am 
firmly convinced that there is no such 
thing as an incorrigible child.” 

Mrs. SARAH M, PERKINs, of Cleveland, 
O., was given a surprise party by her 
Franchise and Temperance clubs on April 
23, her eightieth bi:thday. Valuable 
presents were made her, and several wom- 
en gave addresses. Many letters were 
read from friends outside the city. Sev- 
eral children brought flowers. Mrs, Per- 
kins’s daughters and two grand-children 
assisted in receiving. Mrs. Perkins has a 
beautiful home near the College of the 
Western Reserve University. Her young- 
est daughter is a professor of Latin in the 
College for Women. 

Mrs. HILL, an artist of Tacoma, Wash., 
has been commissioned by one of the 
Western railroad trunk lines to execute 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
several canvases illustrative of the scenery 
of Washington State. One of her pictures 
represents a lofty mountain, which had 
never received a name. The artist sug- 
gested that it be christened Mount Booker 
Washington, in honor of the principal of 
Tuskegee. Her suggestion was confirmed 
by the United States Geological Survey, 
and the name Mount Booker Washington 
is now in use. The picture will be exhib- 
ited at St. Louis this summer. 

Mrs. CHARLES A. Urrorp of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., who was sent to Japan in 1887 
by the American board of missions to act 
as their treasurer at Kobe, has a high ap- 
preciation of the Japanese as citizens and 
patriots. Their loyalty to their country 
in enduring and their courage indomita- 
ble. The women, she says, “‘are equal to 
any occasion that demands heroism.’’ 
Since her return to America, Mrs, Ufford 
has lectured on Japan, in Boston and other 
places. She is an active club woman, but 
largely devoted to mission work, and for 
fourteen years she has served the chil- 
dren’s mission band of the Second Congre- 
gational church of Dorchester as its pres- 
ident and leader. 

Miss KATE CARL, an American artist, 
has painted a portrait of the Dowager Em- 
press of China which is to be exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. It has just been 
forwarded thither, regal pomp being ob- 
served in order to impress the natives. It 
is contrary to Chinese traditions to have 
any likenesses of their semi-sacred rulers 
made, and the innovation caused a sensa- 
tion in the Chinese court. The picture 
was suggested and the consent of the Em- 
press obtained by Mrs. Conger, wife of the 
U. S. minister to China. While painting 


the portrait, Miss Carl had apartments in 
the palace near the Empress, who gave 
her daily sittings. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHaRLotrs Perains GItman. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











STEP BY STEP. 

Step by step you told me was the journey— 
Day after day you told me was the year— 
Patience, Faith and Duty! I believed and I 

obeyed you; 
Centuries have rolled above me—left me 
here. 


Life whirls by in splendid new occasions, 
Time swings on, with triumph in its train, 
The world does move! Life is growth and 
motion! 
While [ sit still, in patience, faith and pain. 


I have step-by-stepped like a blind horse in 
a treadmill, 


1 have day-after-dayed through an endless- 


inch-worm age; 

Rebellions lift the peoples—discovery! in- 
vention! 

Divine is discontent! there is righteousness 
in rage! 


I have done with patience! I will dictate 
duty! 
Child of mine no more shall bear what [ 
have borne so long! 
Foresight, effort, daring, shall guide to ease 
and beauty, 
And show my crippled sisters that their 


petty rules are wrong. 
Cc. P. G. 





WEDEKIND'S “ ERDGEIST.” 

Another drama based on what some call 
the eternal feminine is being produced in 
Germany. It isa very frank and extreme 
expression of a common idea, an old idea, 
an idea which is founded on ignorance 
and which works continual evil. 

This is the primitive concept of woman 
as a creature of sex and no more, a theory 
finding its fullest modern expression in 
Grant Allen’s answer to Lester Ward's 
proposition that women are the race. 
Said Allen, ‘Women are not the race, they 
are not even half the race, but a sub-spe- 
cies told off for purposes of reproduction 
merely.”’ 

In varying shades of delicacy, now with 
a religious bias, now with a scientific, 
now a sentimental, this view is presented 
all through the world’s literature. 

Wedekind gives it brutally; his ‘*Lulu, 
the woman-snake,”’ is a personification of 
simple animal passion, to whom all men 
fall victims. A striking, realistic drama 
shows the terrible consequences of this 
creature’s power, with the seeming infer- 
ence that the cause is always with us and 
the effect inevitable. The younger Burne- 
Jones in his picture of **The Vampire” 
has portrayed the same old idea; Kipling 
reiterates it constantly, it appears to be 
all he knows about women; older writers 
had no reserves on the subject, but treat- 
ed it as a foregone conclusion; and more 
modern ones cleanse and concentrate this 
primal spirit into a lifelong devotion to 
one man, but recognize it no less as the 
main spring, indeed, the only spring of 
woman’s character. 

All of which serves to bring into strong 
relief the far-reaching revolution in the 
world’s thought which must follow the 
acceptance of Ward’s theory. Under this 
Lilith and Lulu and Vampire aspect of 
the case, and equally under the tenderly 
poetic conception of the devoted wife, 
‘Who, waking, guideth as beseems 

The happy house in order trim, 


And tends her babes, and, sleeping, dreams 
Of them and him,” 


lies the great androcentric assumption 
that men are people and women only fe- 
males. Ward shows that the exact con- 
trary was true through the whole period 
of the evolution of species up to a quite 
recent stage in social development; that 
the first and never-ceasing type of life was 
the female, and that the male sex was in- 
troduced later, for a specific use in the 
extending processes of reproduction; and 
that he only gradually assumed race 
equality with the female. 

It remains indisputable that the human 
race, throughout all its later history, has 
reversed this position; that the human 
male has not reached equality but gone- 
far beyond the human female in race de- 
velopment; and that he has done all that 
was possible forcibly to detain her in an 
extremely primitive position. 

This unquestioned progress of the man 
and arrest of the woman, his wide growth 
in all manner of human capabilities and 
her restriction to the purely feminine 
functions, is what has allowed this com 
mon view of women’s crude sex-power 
and its ill results. To this can readily be 
traced the basic myths of many religions, 
the Eve and Apple, the Pandora and Box 
stories, and others. How we came to be- 
lieve all this is clear enough; but Ward 
shows us how to see under and over and 
around it, and recognize at last the true 
relation of woman to man and to the 
world. 

Here is the true position: 

The female of each species is the true 


race type—she is and doesall that belongs 
to her kind of species. With us, in that 
she fails thus fully to be and do all that 
is human, she is an aborted type, her posi- 
tion is abnormal. With us, the male, in 
his unique position of menopolizer of race 
functions, has arrogated to himself the 
whole range of human activities as being 
maeculine, and in bolding her down to 
one relation,—that of sex,—has grown to 
consider her as a purely sexual creature. 
Meanwhile, under this temporary historic 
aberration, a period of arrested develop- 
ment for women and splendid growth for 
men, and one no doubt essential to our 
progress, the major forces of life continue 
to work, 

The male, being created originally for 
his special power in assisting the process- 
es of physical immortality, is constrained 
from first to last to seek and serve the fe- 
male—so far this ‘‘Erdgeist’’ theory is all 
right. The power of the woman is the 
primal fact, and so far as biological rela- 
tions bold, the final fact as well. 

But here is the error: The degrading 
and mischievous effects, assumed to be in- 
herent in the woman's power, are merely 
inherent in ber position ; and her position 
is in no way essential or permanent. The 
upward road in the evolution of species is 
in the constant leadership of the ever- 
improving female—pursued forever by the 
ascending male. This is not the vague 
assertion of what is to be in some future 
time when women reach equality with 
men, but a simple statement of fact as to 
what has been, always, except in a rela- 
tively short period of human development. 
The process followed by nature is ex- 
quisitely simple. The female, true type 
of race, carries on all race activities, and 
develops them as well. The male, with 
his inherent tendency to vary, plays 
around the steadier female type and 
introduces new elements, progressive or 
otherwise. 

The female, free to choose, and sur- 
rounded by actively competing males, se- 
lects the best, and so through him as well 
as by her own advancement elevates the 
race type. 

If this still held in humanity, as it does 
in all other species, we should be writing 
dramas and painting pictures of a quite 
different sort. 

Instead of a “‘snake-woman,’’ we should 
have the true human female, a broad, 
fully-developed human being, intelligent, 
capable, variously active, all that men now 
are which is not masculine, and nothing is 
masculine except the specific traits shared 
by males of other species; yet she would 
still hold this innate power of sex, draw- 
ing to her with inexorable attraction the 
male of her species. 

The reviewer of this play describes Lulu 
as ‘“‘vile, yet sinless, because she knows 
not what she does—a creature of natural 
impulses, unconsciously cruel, sensual, 
and fascinating. She is the principle of 
earthly passion—the female, the eternal 
temptress, the woman.,”’ 

In a natural condition, with women in 
full human development, all this would 
be reversed. It is the male who embod- 
ies the ‘‘principle of earthly passion.’’ He 
is ‘the eternal tempter’’—if there is any. 
As the peasant proverb has it, ‘**’ Tis for 
man to try and for woman to deny.’’ 
The natural relation of the sexes is for 
the female to go about her business as a 
full-grown type of species, following its 
activities contentedly, and adding to them 
her own supremely important processes 
of reproduction, To promote these last 
nature has provided the male, who eter- 
nally pursues and sues, who is irresistibly 
impelled towards the female by the fun- 
damental laws of his make-up. 

If she is in her right place, this works 
only good. 

She is not injured by this ‘‘temptation”’ 
—it is natural that many should seek her, 
natural that she should select the best 
and care nothing for any others. 

Neither is he injured by it. 

So long as the woman is in her right 
place, the man is in no way hurt by loving 
her—whether he win her or not. 

All the blackness of the picture results 
from the peculiar morbidness of a woman 
who is a creature of sex and no more. 
That is a flat contradiction of nature’s 
law. She is race first and most, sex after- 
ward; he is the creature of sex, originally. 
That he should gradually develop race 
characteristics is well—to that end has 
tended this long tragedy of the subver- 
sion of woman. That heshould monopo- 
lize them is ill; and that he should make 
of his great race-mother a mere sex-type, 
without human features, is monstrous. 
Much has been said of the modern advance 
of womenas tending to make them ‘“‘usurp 
the position of man.”’ 

That is exactly what has been done, un- 
willingly, by this ‘‘eternal temptress’’ cre. 
ation. 

She is in the position of man, a most 
unbecoming position for a woman, and 
working great evil. 

It is high time that women recognized 
the ultra-sexual as masculine, quite harm- 





less and orderly in its place; but that as 





women it belongs to them to be full types 
of race—human creatures absolute. 
Cc. P. @. 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEPING. 

How many of you housewives are keep- 
ing pace with the beautiful invention of 
Exhaust Sweeping? Here is a man (not a 
housewife, be it observed), devising a 
method by which dirt may be powerfully 
sucked out of our houses. 

A machine comes to your door, a long 
hose is introduced into your house and its 
open end—a sort of narrow carpet-sweep- 
er affair—played over the carpet, from 
which every particle of dust is removed 
through the pipe, and—O pitiful limita- 
tion of the process!—carted into thestreet, 
from whence it may reénter the house. 
What ought to happen is to havea ‘‘damp- 
ener’’ to the apparatus, where the dust 
would be wetted down to a small, easily 
removable quantity. 

Perhaps in time they may even make 
briquettes of it—and so at last force ser- 
vice out of one of man’s greatest enemies. 
Dust is a direct danger to life, sometimes 
slight, sometimes severe, but always in- 
jurious. 

The patient woman, so wholly occupied 
in doing her duty that she never has time 
to study it, has been struggling with dust 
since the world was,—or rather, since the 
home was. 

She is always wiping it off things, 
sweeping it up, casting it out in one way 
or another. By and by she will learn 
where it comes from—then how to avoid 
it—and in course of time human dwellings 
may be as pure as the forest—almost, 

The outdoor dust comes from, first, the 
upturned soil of the farm. How is that 
to be avoided? Easily enough. By sur- 
rounding the dwelling homes of the farm- 
ers with areas of grass and trees, away 
from the ploughed fields, A mechanical 
possibility surely, and in time, a social 
one. Second, from our dirt roads in the 
country; and, in country or city, from the 
presence of many beasts of burden and 
the grinding traffic. 

By and by we shall learn to make 
smooth, hard, dustless roads for pleasant 
travelling; to have all heavy traffic go on 
rails; in cities to have it underground. No 
horses anywhere except on grass—where 
they are happiest and do no harm, 

A city could be as clean as a hospital. 
All surface roads, smooth floors, carrying 
people only; every city street with its big 
tube below, for all pipes, wires and trans- 
fer of goods. Sothere would be no dust, 
save from shoe-leather and rubber tires. 

Third, in houses, the dirt comes from 
the endless heaps of dead cloth we have 
about, and paper, and the like. Fewer 
things, all books, etc., under glass, and no 
**hangings;’’ with clean, fresh, often re- 
newed clothes, and a home would not 
feather off inside into a slow cloud of dan- 
gerous particles as it does now. 

Fourtb, and as bad as any—ashes. 
Wood, coal and their ashes—these make 
dust for us continually. 

The use of gas, and, finally electricity, 
will do away with this, too. With gas, 
the coal and dirt can be kept in one place, 
and the dust and smoke consumed 4s it is 
made, with electricity—from wind and 
water power—there need not be any. 

All this is out of reach—a millennial 
dream? Not at all. All this is within 
our reach, a practical and profitable possi- 
bility—we ought to wake up and reach it. 
And—I would remark to the careful 
housewife—it cannot be reached with a 
dust-cloth. C. P. G. 








AN INDUSTRIAL SANITARIUM. 

Some doctors have more brains than 
others. Rather unscientifically put, as 
more of us have but one, but at least 
some doctors use more of their brains 
than others. Now here is one who wants 
to start an industrial sanitarium. That is 
good sense—sound practical sense. 

It ought to mean a very long step in our 
treatment of invalids. To the doctor— 
the ordinary doctor, who has necessarily 
specialized on the medical point of view, 
and unnecessarily forgotten that there are 
other view-points—a patient is but ‘‘a 
case.”"’ He stands in the mind of his 
physician as a thus and thus defective 
body—to be put in order like a watch; or, 
more slowly and delicately, to be tinkered 
with like a grafted tree. 

Now a watch is only machinery and can 
be sotreated. A tree is machinery, or a 
kind, and also life; but its life is simple, 
and does not cause complications while 
the grafting is going on. Good Mr. Bur- 
bank has made “plumcot’’ without out- 
raging the feelings of father apricot and 
mother plum—or scandalizing the Prunus 
family. If Mrs. Plum had a sensitive and 
conscientious nature she might have suf- 
fered keenly, and the new fruit have been 
injured, Trees do not bother about what 
is being done to them, nor about other 
matters in the meanwhile, but people do. 

The ‘patient’’—the ‘‘case’’—is also an 
individual person, full of cares and inter- 





ests; and when you sharply cut off that 
person’s activities and send him to a sani- 
tarium to sit around and get well (or 
something?) it does not occupy his mind. 
Or hers. Now this industrial sanitarium 
is intended to provide occupation as well 
as sanitation. There are plenty of light, 
pleasant, interesting trades, which in- 
valids could learn and practice; thus tak- 
ing their minds off the ceaseless contem- 
plation of their own and others’ diseases, 
and furnishing health-food for thought 
and conversation as well as for the ali- 
mentary tract. Perhaps, as the plan de- 
velops, the trades-unions will get after it 
and interfere, as they have done in the 
case of prison industry. 

Never was therea more undeniable good 
than productive industry for society's 
defectives; it is simply a resumption of 
normal activities—or a first introduction 
to them. 

And here are the unions—mighty force 
for good that they are—making historic 
fools of themselves by preventing it. So 
no doubt they would object to the per- 
formance of any useful and profitable 
work by the newly-encouraged invalid; 
and those physically defective must per- 
haps content themselves with fancy work. 
Or fancy bookbinding. 

The real trade of bookbinding has not 
so far taken serious steps to interfere with 
the ladies who practise art in leather and 
gilding; so maybe the invalids might do 
that, too. Doing something, whatever it 
may be, will do them good. To quote my 
favorite motto—anything is better than 


nothing. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








MISS COBBE AND THE CHINA. 

Frances Power Cobbe, though a ‘‘strong- 
minded’? woman, was an excellent house- 
keeper; while the weak-minded woman 
often is not. An amusing incident illus- 
trating this is given in Miss Cobbe’s auto- 
biography. She says: 

While these studies were going on, from 
the time I left school in 1838 till I left 
Newbridge in 1857, I had the not inconsid- 
erable charge of keeping house for my 
father. My mother at once put the whole 
responsibility of the matter in my hands, 
refusing even to be told beforehand what 
I ordered for the rather formal dinner 
parties of those days, and I accepted the 
task with pleasure, both because I could 
thus relieve her, and also because then 
and ever since I have really liked house- 
keeping. I love a well-ordered house and 
table, rooms pleasantly arranged and 
lighted, and decorated with flowers, hos- 
pitable attentions to guests, and all the 
other pleasant cares of the mistress of a 
family. 

In the midst of my studies I always 
went every morning to my housekeeper’s 
room and wrote out a careful menu for the 
up-stairs and down-stairs meals. I visit- 
ed the larder and the fine old kitchen fre- 
quently, and paid the servants’ wages on 
every quarter day; and once a year went 
over my lists of everything in the charge 
of either the men or the women servants. 
In particular I took very special care of 
the china, which happened to be magnifi- 
cent; and hereby hangs the memory of a 
droll incident. 

A certain dignified old lady, the Hon. 
Mrs. L., had paid a visit to Newbridge 
with her daughters, and in return she in- 
vited one of my brothers and myself to 
spend some days at her “show’’ place in 
County Wicklow. While there I talked 
with the enthusiasm of my age to the 
charming young daughters of the pleas. 
ures of study, urging them strenuously to 
learn Greek and mathematics. Mrs. L., 
overhearing me, intervened and said, 
somewhat tartly, ‘I do not at all agree 
with you, Miss Cobbe! I think the duty 
of a lady is to attend to her house, and to 
her husband and cbildren, I beg you will 
not incite my girls to take up your stud- 
ies.”’ 

Of course I bowed to the decree, and 
soon after began admiring some of the 
china about the room. ‘There is,’’ said 
Mrs. L., “some very fine old china belong 
ing to this house. There is one dessert 
service which is said to have cost £800 
forty or fifty years ago. Would you like 
to see it?”’ 

Having gratefully accepted the invita- 
tion, I followed my hostess to the base 
ment of the house, and there, for the first 
time in my life, I recognized that condi- 
tion of disorder and slatternliness which 
I had heard described as characteristic of 
Irish houses. At last we reached an un- 
derground china closet, and after some 
delay and reluctance on the part of the 
servant, a key was found and the door 
opened. There, on the shelves and the 
floor, lay piled, higgledy-piggledy, dishes 
and plates of exquisite china mixed up 
with the commonest earthenware, jugs, 
basins, cups, and willow-pattern kitchen 
dishes; and the great dessert service 
among the rest—with the dessert of the 
previous summer rotting on the plates! 





Yes, there was no mistake, Some of the 
superb plates had on them peach and 
plum stones and grape-stalks, obviously 
left as they had been taken from the table 
many months before! Poor Mrs. L. mut. 
tered some expressions of dismay and re. 
proach to her servants, which of course | 
did not seem to hear, but I had not the 
strength of mind to resist saying: ‘‘In. 
deed, this is a splendid service; Style de 
U Empire, | should call it. We have noth. 
ing like it; but when next you do us the 
pleasure to come to Newbridge, I shalj 
like to show you our Indian and Worces. 
ter services. I always take up all the 
plates and dishes myself when they have 
been washed the day after a party, and 
put them on their proper shelves with my 
own hands—though I do know 4a little 
Greek and geometry, Mrs. L.!” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Alice 8. N. Barnes lately visited 
Butte, Montana, While there, she spoke 
to the Newsboys’ Club, and gave the nine. 
ty little fellows present an interesting 
and helpful talk. 


Rev. Nellie M. Opdale, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Orono, Me., has 
been obliged to retire from the work fora 
few weeks on account of illness. She is 
in the hospital in Bangor, and is reported 
to be doing well. Mrs. Opdale has been 
efficient in suffrage work as well as in 
church ministration, especially in Wiscon. 
sin, where she lived many years. Her 
friends, both in the East and in the West, 
hope for her rapid and complete recovery, 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts held an all- 
day meeting in the Universalist Church at 
Washington Park, Newtonville Square, 
Newtonville, on April 26. Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker spoke in the morn- 
ing. 

Miss Alice E. Harwood, formerly a mis- 
sionary in Japan, has organized a school 
for Japanese young men in Los Angeles, 
and is conducting it with marked success, 
During the past year, seventy-five have 
been in attendance; they learn very rapid- 
ly, and several have returned to Japan to 
engage in mission work, 





‘Sometimes I have a vision,”’ said Dr, 
Augusta Brown Chapin before the Nation- 
al Society of New England Women, at its 
recent annual luncheon in New York, “a 
vision of peace beginning to be deep as 
the peace of thesea. And the messengers 
of this peace are the devoted women of 
the churches, their energies and genius 
unconfined by the narrow bounds of their 
own church and liberated from the petty 
round of money-raising which now occu- 
pies so large a share of their time. The 
problem in most churches is a financial 
one, and the women have to raise the mon- 
ey. If the energy that goes into this line 
of work could be used to ameliorate social 
and other conditions, it would be a tre- 
mendous force, and if these women who 
work in the churches could only be feder- 
ated for united action, both interdenomi- 
nationally and internationally, what could 
they not accomplish for the bettering of 
the world and the benefit of the church, 
and that while abating nothing of their 
loyalty to their own individual churches?” 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Colonel William Herring, of Tucson, 
Ari., who is atthe Arlington, was a law- 
yer of prominence and had served six 
years as assistant district attorney of New 
York city before he migrated to his pres- 
ent home, over twenty years ago. His 
career in Arizona has been brilliant, and 
his professional rank is the highest. 

**Colonel Herring’s law partner,’’ said 4 
friend, ‘is his daughter, Miss Sarah, and 
it is no flattery to say that she can hold 
her own with the ablest members of the 
Arizona bar. After studying in her fa 
ther’s office and gaining admission to our 
territorial courts, the young lady, ambi- 
tious to master the profession, went to the 
University of New York City and was 
graduated No. 4 in a class of nearly 100. 
For several years she has been busy prac 
ticing, and bas been remarkably success 
ful before judges and juries. Not long 
ago io a big timber suit, in which about 
$200,000 was involved, the Herrings repre 
sented the defendants, who were beibg 
sued by the government. 

“The opening speech for the defensé 
was made by Miss Sarah Herring, a04 
though she only occupied an hour, it wa 
a complete and masterly argument. The 
government counsel made an elaborate 
talk, and finally Colonel Herring had bis 
say. The jury deliberated only a few 
minutes and brought in a verdict for the 
defendants. 

**Later in the day an Irishman, who ¥# 
on the jury, walked up to Colonel Her 
ring and, slapping him on the back, said: 
‘That was an illigant spaach yez made, 
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but there was no need for yez to bave said 
a worrud after Miss Sarah spoke.’’’— 
Washington Post. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





Womwan’s UNFITNESS FOR HIGHER Co- 
EDUCATION. By Ely van de Worker, 
M.D., Commissioner of Schools, Syra- 
cuse. New York: The Grafter Press, 


Some one said of an American states- 
map, “We love him for the enemies he 
has made.’’ The friends of the higher 
education for women may well say the 
same, in view of the unwise criticisms of 
its opponents. For they give us asser- 
tion for evidence and vituperation for ar- 
gument. This book is nu exception. Al- 
though purporting to be written by a 
professional authority with an M. D. at 
tached, it is from beginning to end unfair 
in its tone and unscientific in its methods. 

Such are the defects of our present col- 
legiate methods of education aud training, 
that a strong arraignment might be made 
of their usefulness both for menand wom- 
en. Many alterations and improvements 
are suggested. Elective courses adapted to 
the needs of special classes and individ- 
uals are bezoming more and more in 
yogue, But no one can doubt that a col- 
lege education is an inestimable benefit to 
the great majority of its recipients. Yet 
the title of this book proclaims women’s 
unfitness for higher co-education., It 
quotes approvingly from intemperate aod 
vituperative articles which have appeared 
by one Henry T. Finck, entitled **Why 
Co-education is Losing Ground, and af- 
firms that “this position was fairly stated, 
his facts were unassaiisble, and his tone 
was moderate.’’ To those who have read 
his articles this characterization is simply 
laughable. So violent and bitter was their 
tone that the Independent, which is in 
favor of co-education, probably gave them 
admission, upon a well-founded belief that 
they would promote the cause they as- 
sailed. The very title of the articles was 
a misnomer. For whether right or wrong, 
as a matter of fact co-education is steadily 
gaining ground, Here and there, under 
the intluence of narrow minded million- 
aire patrons, modifications are made and 
limitations imposed, as at Middletown 
and Chicago; but the steady trend of 
public opinion is felt even in conservative 
Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins, 
while co-education, unknown fifty years 
ago, is now the rule, and sex exclusion 
is the exception. 

This writer coolly puts aside as worth- 
less the testimony of such distinguished 
educators as President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford University, Prof. Slosson of the 
University of Wyoming, President Bullen 
of Columbia University, Dean Smalley of 
Syracuse University, Professor Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, for twenty years a most 
highly esteemed member of the Boston 
School Board, Dr. William T. Harris, 
Commissioner of the National Bureau of 
Education, and other leading educators. 
She quotes garbled extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Mary Putoam Jacobi, who 
is herself a firm believer in co education, 
from Mrs. Harper and others. She at- 
tributes the nobie movement for women’s 
higher education to ‘‘commercialism,”’ be- 
cause its economy of expense has been 
une reason for its adoption, charges its 
vriginators with *‘graft,’’ and asserts that 
“the motive force was simply a grant of 
ten million acres of land’’ tothe cause of 
education, She quotes the often refuted 
charge that college education injures the 
health of women, and in the face of thirty 
years’ experience asserts that it deterio- 
rates the morals of the young meu and 
women who meet in class-rooms and cul- 
lege life. This is a misrepresentation so 
unfounded and contrary to experience as 
to be positively slanderous, Under the 
title of ‘‘The Shadow Side of C :-educa 
tion,’ she gives several apocryphal in- 
stances of lapses from virtue on the part 
of women students. Even if well authen- 
ticated, they would prove nothing. Ina 
national system, which includes hundreds 
of thousands, a few such isolated cases 
might easily occur. But if there is one 
fact more fully established than any other 
in this connection, it is the elevating ef- 
fect which co-education has had upon the 
manners and morals of the young people 
associated in the ennobling pursuit of 
knowledge. It would be hardly more ab- 
surd if the writer of this book had ar- 
raigned Providence for combining brothers 
aud sisters in the same family on the 
ground that there is such a crime as in- 
cest. But what can be said of the mental 
attitude of a writer who asserts that “a 
Single instance of immorality directly 
traceable to the commingling of the sexes 
in education is sufficient to condemn the 
method,’’ 

In conclusion, this assailant of a well- 
established reform in modern education 
attirms that ‘the authorities of mixed col- 
leges must come up to the moral stand- 
ards of the best homes in the communi- 
ties in which they exist. They must prove 
that they do so, and that their system of 
wixed education contains methods of 
supervision, direction, and suppression in 
matter of character and morals; otherwise 
Suciety will suppress them in the interest 
of good government.’ To which we re- 
ply that these conditions already exist, 
aod that the results have been satisfac- 
tory. Scandals are almost unknown in 
co-educational colleges and the standard 
of manners and morals have been greatly 
prumoted by the new system. H. B. B. 
Essays FOR THE Day. By Theodore T. 

Munger. Boston and New York: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, $1, net. 

This book is a thoughtful discussion of 
“Some Immediate Questions Concerning 
the Church.” The writer shows how 
dogma is being supplanted by bigher con- 
ceptions of God and the universe, accom- 





panied by increased emphasis upon duty 
and practical beneficence. He shows the 
‘Interplay between Christianity and Lit- 
erature, inning with the Gospels and 
Epistles and continuing with the writings 
of the Greek Fathers,’’ who drew into 
their writings whatever was most spiritual 
and rational and human in the ancients. 
The Latin Fathers, on the other hand, 
were organizers, and framed a social 
order. The Greeks produced philoso- 
phers; the Roman systems.’’ He eulo- 
gizes Dante as “the spokesman of ten 
silent centuries,” as Carlyle averred, 
*The Divina Commedia, regarded super- 
fivially, is medizval, but at bottom it is 
of all ages.” Hecontrasts Dante with the 
greater sublimity of Milton, fettered 
by a mechanical theology, which was the 
very embodiment of Puritanism. In other 
essays our author shows the spiritual sig- 
nificance of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 
the ‘Secret of Horace Bushnell,’’ the 
spiritual power of music, and the religious 
significance of the dying words of Soc- 
rates. These essays are very suggestive, 
and no one can read them without pleas- 
ure and profit. They seem to illustrate 
the trend of enlightened popular thought 
on religious topics. As such they will 
serve to make clearer in men’s minds the 
essentials of religious faith in a scientific 
age. H. B. B. 


THE MOTHER Artist. By Jane Dearborn 
Mills, with an Introduction by Hannah 
Kent Schoff, president of the National! 
Uongress of Mothers. The Palmer Com- 
pany. 1904. 


This book is a salutary protest against 
a disposition too plainly manifested by 
certain writers, to disparage domestic 
cares and duties. ‘There has grown up 
in modern days a pitying spirit toward 
the mother, carrying with it an idea of 
martyrdom, and that almost unendurable 
if the number of the children exceed two 
or three.’’ This idea is pronounced by 
Mrs. Mills ‘tan unhealthy notion for 
mothers actual and possible and for all the 
world besides. It is a discourtesy of the 
dignity of motherhood, for it looks upon 
its duties as if they were the unintelligent 
drudgery of the slave ”’ 

On the contrary Mrs, Mills considers 
maternity as supplying the richest possi- 
bilities of growth ina woman’s life, ‘*No 
element of character is left unexercised 
in the doing of a mother’s duties. Her 
love nature is thereby fully aroused; her 
intellect may be so, if she will follow 
where the children lead with their wise 
little questions and answer them as truly 
as she can. Her character may grow more 
wholly-rounded into beautiful relative 
proportions than is possible in any other 
coudition. The drudgery is only that 
which any artist finds connected with his 
work,’’ This view is illustrated in suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

In the Introduction, Mrs. Schoff says: 
‘*‘Woman’s opportunities and work, which 
have been for centuries almost wholly 
confined to the home and its duties, have 
so broadened and widened during the last 
fifty years that she has not yet adjusted 
herself to the change; and with enjoy- 
ment of the new fields open to her, per- 
haps for a time the world-old duties of 
wife and mother have seemed less of a 
career than formerly. The pendulum has 
swung far in the other direction; and 
with nearly every door open, the thought- 
ful woman realizes that still in the God. 
given place of wife and mother she may 
tind her deepest happivess and her broad- 
est, highest use."’ H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
In 20 per cent. of the marriages in Ger- 
many last year the bride was older than 
the groom. 


More than 10,000 Japanese women have 
volunteered to go to the front as nurses. 
Both before and since the war with China, 
the women of Japan have attended the 
hospital training schools, where instruc- 
tion is given by American and European 
nurses, and it is now said there are no 
better nurses in the world than those of 
Japan. Many of these nurses, as well as 
the women physicians, are widows of gen- 
erals and other officers, who were killed 
in that war; others are young girls. 


Little William came running to his 
mother with his Sunday-school card. It 
was a picture of Jesus forgiving sins. In 
a very interesting manner he told his 
mother all about it, adding, ‘*Mamma, 
that kid dressed in white is Jesus!’’ 
Strange to say, his mother could not get 
her face straightened out for the much- 
needed reproof. She was, however, much 
comforted when a friend to whom she 
told the story said she knew a minister 
who would say, ‘'That boy is going to 
make a wonderfully smart man.”’ 


The barber school on the Bowery, New 
York, where anyone may get a free hair- 
cut and shave, has now a rival in the 
shopping district, This school is exclu- 
sively for women, and a cordial reception 
is given toall comers, as the ‘‘instructor,”’ 
who happens to be a man, is delighted to 
get ‘‘subjects’’ for his pupils. In one 











BERLI N and the 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 


Special pace for delegates and friends, with 
a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail Jaume 4. Due in New York Jul 
21. All expenses, 6295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MES. M. D. FRAZAR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Business established in 1889. 








room ® manicure school] is conducted, 
and in another is a chiropodist’s class. 
Here many aches and pains may be re- 
lieved. Many aches and pains may also 
be given here when the novice goes too 
fast. The place is filled almost every 
afternoon, 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PANSY PLAY. 


BY CORA THOMSON. 





Aunty Nell came into the room with a 
box of spools in one hand and a bow! of 
pansies in the other. 

“I’ve brought you some spools to play 
with,” she said, ‘and grandma sent you 
these pansies. Look, dear! There are 
great purple ones, and all kinds.”’ 

Maisie turned away with a slight ges- 
ture of disgust. “I’m sorry,’’ continued 
aunty, ‘“‘that you can’t have your play- 
things, but if you use them while you 
still have the fever we should have to 
burn them when you got well, you know, 
for they would be infected.” 

As she spoke, Aunty Nell was busy ar- 
ranging the flowers and spools on a low 
stand within easy reach from the bedside. 
Then she bustled out of the room. 

‘‘As if I were baby enough to play with 
spools!’’ said Maisie, after aunty had 
gone. “But the pansies are darlings,’ 
she continued, after a minute’s reflectio: . 
“I wish I could play with them; they 
look so much like real persons. Now that 
great big purple one ‘specially. Those 
yellow spots on it make a nose and mouth 
and eyes as much as anything. That tall 
black one is certainly a minister, he’s so 
serious and dignified. And here, this 
dear little white one is Sister Amy. The 
yellow center is just the color of her 
hair,’ The white pansy offered a sug- 
gestion to Maisie, for Amy had been mar- 
ried a few weeks before, and the cere- 
mony had made a deep impression upon 
the little girl. 

“I believe I'll play a wedding,” and 
Maisie tumbled the flowers out on the 
counterpane, But a difficulty presented 
itself immediately, for although the pan- 
sies had faces, they had no feet. ‘I can’t 
make ’em stand up!"’ wailed Maisie, Just 
then a happy thought struck her. The 
spools were the very thing, and the spool- 
box would do for the church. 

Within three minutes each pansy was 
Standing straight and stiff in a spool. 
“You'll have to stay at home,” said 
Maisie, as she tenderly placed a bent one 
back in the bowl. ‘*We’ll play that you’re 
our invalid, but we'll bring you some 
wedding-cake—if we have any.”’ 

Then the little girl arranged the flowers 
as the people were at her sister's wed- 
ding. The minister stood up in front, 
and the bride and groom, with the brides- 
maids and groomsman, stood facing him. 

After the wedding, Maisie busied her- 
self in discovering whom each of the pan- 
sies resembled. Some of them looked so 
much like dumb animals that she played 
circus with them, 

She was just putting the camel, which 
was the flower with the crooked stem, 
through his paces when aunty came in, 
and Maisie told ber that if ever she knew 
any little boys or girls so sick they could 
not have their toys, she was going to send 
them a big bunch of pansies.— Youth's 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘“‘Whatever are you children doing?’’ 
“Oh, we've found pa’s false teeth, and 
we're trying to fit them to the baby, ’cos 
he hasn’t got any!”’— Punch. 


A preacher who went to a Kentucky 
parish was asked to invite the prayers of 
the congregation for Lucy Grey. He did 
so. They prayed three Sundays for Lucy 
Grey. On the fourth he was told he need 
nut do it any more. ‘*Why,’’ said the 
preacher, ‘tis she dead?’’ ‘*No,’’ answered 
the man, “she won the Derby.’’—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Mrs. Burdette says that, while touring 
in the Scottish Highlands one summer, 
she was taken to a cave in which Macbeth 
was said to bave been born. She listened 
to the eloquent speech of her guide. At 
the end she said to the man, *‘Come, now, 
tell me truly, is this really the place where 
Macbeth was born?’’ The little guide 
smiled awkwardly. He shifted about a 
little. ‘*Weel,’’ he said, ‘it’s one of the 
places.”’ 


When Baby Alice first saw a cow witha 
bell around its neck, she thought it so 
funny that nothing could induce her to 
leave the spot. She stood watching the 
cow until it slowly walked away. Then, 
when the bell began to ring, she turned 
delightedly to her mother, exclaiming, **O 
mamma, does the cow ring the bell when 
she wants the calf to come to supper?’’— 
Little Chronicle. 


It wasa primary school. The children 
had been cutting the Greek cross from 
colored papers. ‘‘What other forms of 
the cross do you know, Carl?’’ asked the 
teacher. ‘*The Roman cross and the cat 
cross,’’ answered Carl. ‘What do you 
mean by the cat cross?’”’ Before he could 


reply, a little voice piped: “I think he 
means the Maltese cross. He's got a Mal- 
tese kitty at home.”’ So it proved.— 
Youth's Companion. 


A director of one of the great transcon- 
tinental railroads was showing his three- 
year-old daughter the pictures in a work 
on natural history. Pointing to a picture 
of a zebra, he asked the baby to tell him 
what it represented. Baby answered 
“Colty.”’ Pointing to a picture of a tiger 
in the same way, she answered ‘‘Kitty.”’ 
Then a lion, and she answered ‘‘Doggy.”’ 
Elated with her seeming quick perception, 
he then turned toa picture of a chimpao- 
zee and said, ‘‘Baby, what is this?’’ Baby 
answered ‘*Papa.”’ 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M, to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















WE COME TO YOU ‘much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way youlike. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirr_e Kits. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M.,.: D., 
416-430 Huatington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thoreugh 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, sone being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30,143. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pimsroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 


—————————————— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools 


Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A*good saw 
mill, and some os nego, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. prese 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This ay abd is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)! paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is fi00 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cust, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
morey to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and adollar t)-day may be worth many further on 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal. 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Votumgs oF THe PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
seta of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








GENERAL WORK.—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much 
wants any work he can do. Is honest and willin# 

; Address A.B., 106 Plympton8t., Cambidge, Masr 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York Cit: 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Uses 

Sifts the flouré¢nd mixes 
19 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and woe. Send 
for Booklet. ts wanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
$2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, P 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


Would it not be surprising if American 
women should receive from Japan the 
priceless boom of vigorous health and res- 
cue from invalidism? Yet, startling as 
may be the suggestion, we bave reason to 
hope that it may prove true. Mr. H. Irv- 
ing Hancock, author of a book entitled 
“Life at West Point,’’ has just published 
a treatise on, “Jiu-Jitsu,’’ a system of 
physica! training now prevalent in Japan, 
whereby women acquire the most admira- 
ble muscular power. He claims that 
the phrase ‘tthe weaker sex,’’ as applied 
to women, should be stricken from the 
English language. In Japan, he affirms, 
the women are not weaker than men, and 
that in no country have they any right to 
be so. 

It seems sad to think that Frances Power 
Cobbe, whose death we recently an- 
nounced, should have passed away with- 
out the hope of removing by this sys- 
tem of training ‘the little health of 
Jadies” which in her writing she has de- 
plored, and to which she attributed much 
of the social inferiority to which women 
have been subject. 

Would it not be well for young women 
who have to support themselves, to adopt 
the teaching of Jiu Jitsu as a profession? 
Of course, in order to teach they must 
learn, and it is not necessary to visit Japan 
to qualify oneself. Instruction in gymnas- 
tics can now be had in almost every col- 
lege and university. The suggestions in 
Mr. Hancock’s book, with its numerous 
graphic illustrations, will serve as a basis 
for experiment. Moderation of course 
must be practiced in all exercises, and 
out-door exercise, healthful diet, and suf- 
ficient sleep are imperative. A visit to 
Japan, however, in pursuit of the skill and 
experience there developed, would cer- 
tainly be of value, Jiu-Jitsu, formerly 
limited to the aristocratic fighting class, 
is now taught to anyone who desires it. 
In the Empire there are hundreds of such 
schools, thousands of instructors, and 
millions of graduates. Here is an experi- 
ence of Mr. Hancock, as related by him- 
self: 

“Some years ago, I had the pleasure of 
working in a Jiu-Jitsu school in Tokio. I 
had had previous instruction, and the To- 
kio professor was putting me through a 
course of the advanced tricks of combat. 
My muscles at that time were in as good 
condition as I could have desired, and my 
instructor complimented me upon my 
work. Then he suddenly asked: 

***You like see what Japanese woman 
can do?’ Iassured him that it would give 
me great pleasure to have such an exhibi- 
tion. There were half-a-dozen smiling 
little Japanese women among the specta- 
tors. My instructor spoke to one of them, 
who bowed and disappeared. After a lit- 
tle while she reappeared, and came run- 
ning across the floor in a@ gymnasium 
costume consisting solely of short trousers 
anda jacket. She was laughing as she 
approached, and her little bare feet made 
a swift, rustling sound on the strand of 
the padded mats with which the floor was 
covered. It did not require an «athlete’s 
eye to note that hers was the body of a 
trained athlete. If any American woman 
believes that perfect physical training 
brings out ugly, ‘bumpy’ lines, she should 
see such a little brown sprite as I then 
saw—a supple young woman, bounding 
with the vim of life, and graceful in every 
line of contour. 

“While I stood looking at her, the little 
woman halted before me, made a polite 
bow, and then backed away in the mavner 
that is common to students of Jiu-Jitsu 
when inviting combat. She was fully six 
inches shorter than I, and at a great disad- 
vantage in point of weight. 

‘* ‘Surely you don’t want me to struggle 
with her!’ I said to my instructor. 

‘Oh, yes,try,’ camethe smiling answer. 
‘Don’t be afraid. She was one of my old 
pupils. She what—what you say?—hard 
as a board.’ 

“The little woman stood some distance 
from me, still smiling, while the specta- 
tors looked on with interest. The little 
woman again approached and bowed. 
There was no help for it. I bowed, and 
we backed out a little way, then ap- 
proached each other seriously, each look- 
ing foran opening. There was a clinch 
that lasted, as nearly as I could judge, 
about five seconds, Three seconds later I 





was compelled to pat the floor in token of 
surrender. There were five bouts in all, 
of which I secured the distinction of win- 
ning one. Then my instructor spoke to 
my smiling little antagonist, who walked 
over to the side of the hall. 

** ‘She very good,’ observed the teacher, 
a statement in which I was quite willing 
toconcur. ‘But I not teach her too fast. 
Best to go slow. You not bave so much 
time. I show you things now.’ 

It is interesting to add that, after a half 
hour of further instruction, Mr. Hancock 
was enabled to overcome his antagonist. 

Now, if one half of what this gentleman 
states is true, and the public can be con- 
vinced of it, one thousand women might 
find useful and profitable employment in 
our country as teachers of Japanese phys- 
ical training to American girls and women. 
The subject is certainly worthy of investi- 
gation, H. B, B, 
9 Oo - 


THE WHITTIER SALE. 


The Whittier Home Association of 
Amesbury, Mass., will hold a Parlor Sale 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on the 
afternoon and evening of May 3, in aid of 
the Whittier Memorial Fund, 

Women’s handiwork, some work of the 
Arts and Crafts department, home-made 
candies and cakes, will be on sale, and a 
collection of old New England needlework 
will be exhibited. 

Early on Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe will be the guest of the Asso- 
ciation, and a reception will be held in her 
honor. 

As yet only about balf the sum needed 
bas been raised, and it is said that only a 
small part of this has come from Boston 
people. Mr. Steadman alone collected a 
thousand dollars. 

Whittier was the poet not only of free- 
dom, but of other reforms that are still 
struggling for accomplishment, among 
them civil service reform and equal rights 
for women. He exhorted America: 

Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors, bid them fall, 
And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all. 

Every one who loves freedom and right 
should help to honor Whittier’s memory. 

TO REGULATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 

An admirable piece of investigation and 
legislation has just been completed by the 
Woman’s Municipal League and College 
Settlements Association of New York City. 
This really marks a new departure in 
women’s methods of work. 

Two years ago the College Settlements 
Association began the investigation of 
employment agencies in the cities of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
and the Municipal League the special 
study of New York City conditions. 
After a thorough investigation of every 
New York office, of which there were 460, 
exclusive of Brooklyn, conditions were 
found so appalling that remedial measures 
were determined upon. Not only were 
employers and employees imposed upon 
and defrauded, but in many instances 
they were crowded in dark, dirty, unsan- 
itary living rooms, saloons and tenements, 
and the employment offices were found in 
many instances to be the supply stations 
for disreputable houses. Employers were 
badly treated and misled, and much of 
the business was without system and in 
the hands of dishonest and immoral peo- 
ple. 

The bill which has just been passed by 
the New York Legislature is remarkable 
in three ways. It was framed by women, 
and is based upon a most careful investi- 
gation and knowledge of the conditions. 
Before the bill was sent to the Legisla- 
ture, the Legislative Committee of the 
Woman’s Municipal League had hearings, 
and all parties interested in the bill ap- 
peared. Conspicuous were many employ- 
ment agents, who advised and assisted in 
framing the bill; and with these met the 
Tenement House Commissioner and Com- 
missioner of Health, the head of the Free 
State Employment Bureau, the attorney 
for the Legal Aid Society and many 
others. 

The object of the committee was to 
have a law which would enable every bon- 
est agent to do business under fair condi- 
tions, and not work hardship to any 
one agency. The result is that an ideal 
bill has become a law, and all parties are 
working together and are interested in its 
enforcement, Thethird was that, although 
less than three weeks remained of the leg- 
islative session, it was passed with but four 
opposing votes, though it radically af- 
fects more than 600 employment bureaus. 
Based upon a thorough, impartial knowl- 
edge of conditions, and framed in a fair co- 
operative spirit, two things for which the 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the League, Miss Margaret D. Dreier, 
stands, it is a signal success in women’s 
work. 

This bill, as already stated, is an ideal 














one, and each provision regulates some 
specific existing evil. Its main provisions 
are: A $25 license must be obtained an- 
nually, and a bond of 31,000 must be given 
before an office can be opened. The ap- 
plicant for a license must file affidavits of 
persons who have known him for five 
years as a person of good moral character. 
No office may be opened in a living room, 
or be used for lodging purposes, or be ina 
saloon. Separate registers for employers 
and employees shall be kept, and no false 
entries shall be made. Whenever possible, 
at least one reference for every applicant 
for household labor shall be investigated. 
Fees for household and general laborers 
shall not exceed ten per cent. of the first 
month’s wages, and for all others, such as 
mercantile, the first week’s wages. Ade- 
quate provisions are made for refunding 
the fee. Receipts shall be given, and they 
shall have the law printed on the back, 
and copies shall be posted in the offices 
in languages which applicants can under- 
stand. All gifts and fees, except money, 
are prohibited, and every applicant must 
be given a slip with the written name and 
address, and name of the office, when sent 
out toa place. Contract laborers are pro- 
tected by being furnished with a copy of 
the contract, and no office may divide fees 
with employers or their agents. An 
agency is prohibited from inducing em- 
ployees whom it has placed to leave. No 
female help may be sent to a disreputable 
place as servant or inmate, and question- 
able characters are prohibited from fre- 
quenting offices and mingling with em- 
ployees. Fraudulent advertisements, false 
promises of work, are prohibited, and all 
stationary and advertising must bear the 
name of the office. 

The enforcement is entrusted to a com- 
missioner, who shall have inspectors with 
no other duties. They must inspect at 
least bi-monthly, must approve applica- 
tions, and hear all complaints within 
three days, either adjusting them or re- 
ferring them to the proper prosecuting 
officer. Licenses once revoked cannot be 
re-issued to the same person or his repre- 
sentatives. Violations of this law consti- 
tute a misdemeanor punishable by a max- 
imum fine of $250, or one year’s imprison- 
ment, 

This law goes into effect May 1, 1904, 
and repeals a law passed in 1890, and 
which, in view of the startling revela- 
tions, bas been found wholly inadequate. 
With all the evidence possessed by the 
League in the form of affidavits, only two 
offices were successfully prosecuted under 
this old law, and one agent, having served 
his sentence, has opened another office. 
This law is very opportune, since it will 
prevent some of the nefarious and fraud- 
ulent work of offices in connection with 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

FRANCES A, KELLOR, 


-_- 

FEDERAL ELECTIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For the first time in the world’s history 
the women of a whole nation have voted 
at an election for parliamentary represen- 
tatives. 

To the inevitable question, ‘‘Did the 
women go the polls?’ we answer, ‘Yes, 
in large numbers;’’ and, considering the 
amount of conservatism embodied in the 
modern womea, inherited through all the 
ages, and found even in this democratic 
Australia, they voted well, as regards 
numbers, at this first election. 

The organizations of women, which 
sprang up like mushrooms all through 
1903 (especially in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, and Tasmania, where 
women had not exercised the State vote), 
did immense service in overcoming preju- 
dice, interesting women in politics, ar- 
ranging meetings, and holding mock elec- 
tions. 

As was expected, ‘*The Woman’s Vote”’ 
has been made the scapegoat of all evil re 
sults of the polling, this being an easy 
way for men to repudiate well-deserved 
reproach for their own indifference. How 
can any blame truthfully attach itself to 
those who bravely and enthusiastically 
shouldered a new responsibility (and one 
frankly acknowledged by many to be un- 
desired)? Energetic and eflicient in or- 
ganizing beforehand as were the women, 
their detail and individual work was very 
thorough, and by their societies a very 
large amount of literature was distrib- 
uted. 

On the polling day they were every- 
where; in one large city, one hundred 
members of a woman’s political society 
**kept house’ in the slum parts while the 
women went to record their votes. At 
every polling place one found the same 
thing—women workiug earnestly, side by 
side with rivals equally earnest, yet al- 
ways courteous and pleasant, and in most 
places the same cry came, ‘‘Where are the 
men who should be helping us?’’ This 
did not apply to the labor party, as their 
men worked enthusiastically, as well as 
the women. Not to ‘‘the woman’s vote” 
is it due that labor won a victory greater 











than at the first Australian election three 
years ago, but to the indifference of those 
whose commercial interests are at stake. 
The victory of the party that rules the 
Federal Government and holds the bal- 
ance of power without responsibility in 
the Parliament of Australia is deserved, 
and is due to the splendid organization of 
both men and women. Not till all petty 
State questions are sunk, and commercial 
and professional circles realize the 
strength of that party, will Australia 
have a chance to expand. Restrictive 
legislation of an experimental vature is 
the only record of the first Federal Par- 
liament, and that is not what is needed to 
develop a young and rich country like 
Australia. 

The very strict Federal Eleetions Act 
prevented any buying of votes with liquor, 
so there was a remarkable absence at the 
polls of bad language, drunkenness and 
its attendant evils. Returning officers * 
testify unanimously that the presence of 
the women at the polling booths was 
a great advantage, and checked heated 
arguments and personal abuse by too 
ardent admirers of rival candidates. As 
workers and as voters, the women were 
a distinct success, and no one could com- 
plain of being annoyed or experien- 
cing any difficulty in recording ber vote. 
The occasional arrival of elderly women 
voters was always of especial interest. 

Considering the difficulty of having two 
distinct ballot papers (one for three Sena- 
tors and one for one member of the House 
of Representatives) the number of infor- 
mal votes* was remarkably small. Of those 
brave women who pioneered as political 
candidates, only one, Miss Vida Goldstein 
of Victoria, polled at all heavily. 

Nora B, HARRIS. 
Vice-Pres, Queensland Women’s Electoral 
League. 





THE KOWALIGA SCHOOL. 

Kowaliga Industrial Institute is one of 
the best among the colored schools that 
are doing good work in the ‘‘black belt’’ 
ofthe South. It teaches both girls and 
boys, and gives instruction not only in 
book-learning, but in six or seven trades, 
Booker Washington says of it: ‘It is do- 
ing good work, and is worthy of confi- 
dence and assistance.’’ Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, who has made several visits to 
the school, writes: 


It was @ marvel to me to see so much 
accomplished in the way of building and 
stocking, all through intelligent efforts in 
bringing out the self-respect and self-help 
of the people. I was introduced to some 
of the shining black-faced men, the “pa 
trons,’’ who had contributed labor and 
material for the new school, and who 
were as proud of what they had done, 
with reason, as ever Mr. Rockefeller could 
be. I came away abundantly satisfied 
that the school is well worthy of sympa- 
thy and help until it can stand on its own 
feet, which it is bound to do. 


Edwin D. Mead says: 


I have been deeply interested in the 
story of the work which Mr. William E. 
Benson is doing for his people in the little 
community of Kowaliga, Alabama. His 
father, John Benson, born in slavery, by 
his thrift, enterprise and sagacity, has 
made himself a power for good in the 
whole region; and the son, by his zeal for 
practical education and training in indus- 
tries, is doing the best thing that can be 
done to solve the problem of the Black 
Belt. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, who is one of 
the trustees of the school, says: 


It is doing an excellent work for the 
poorer farm boys and girls in the rural 
districts of Alabama, There is no greater 
need in the South than for such subor- 
dinate schools which shall teach the ne- 
gro not only how to read and write, but 
how touse his hands in developing the 
country around him. This institution is 
a remarkable example of the value of self- 
help, which must be so important a factor 
in the elevation of the colored race. 


Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, writes: 


A personal visit to Kowaliga, and close 
personal contact with Mr. William Ben- 
son, bave given mea very high opinion of 
his work. I also took occasion to inquire 
ofa number of leading white men in that 
locality their estimate of the Bensons, and 
in every case the answer was most com- 
plimentary to them. 


A. F, Beard of New York City, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, writes: 


It gives me pleasure to commend Mr. 
William E. Benson. I have known him 
in his student days, and since his gradua.- 
tion have visited his home, and acquaint- 
ed myself with the work being done there 
to build up an institution both academical 
and industrial, ina section of country that 
is isolated and very needy. He is giving 


himself to the elevation and salvation of, 


his people, and is contributing in no small 
degree towards the solution of the great 
problem in the South. 

The Kowaliga School, though doing ad- 
mirable work, has a constant struggle 
with poverty, simply because it is not so 
well known as it ought to be. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to William E. Benson, 
Kowaliga, Ala. Those who cannot con- 





* Election officers. 
+ Ballots incorrectly marked. 





tribute money are invited to send, by 
freight, a box or barrel of cast-off cloth. 
ing, hats, ribbons, anything that can be 
worn. These are sold for a smal! price, 
and are eagerly bought by the colored 
people of the neighborhood. During the 
last few years more than $1,000 has been 
raised for the school in this way. 

Miss Lulu Ben on, one of the teacher 
in this school, and a sister of its founder, 
has been spending the winter in Boston, 
studying kindergarten metbods, and hag 
endeared herself to all who have become 
acquainted with her, by her modesty, in. 
telligence, and sweetness. A. S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE As. 
SOCIATION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of April 23, I read an 
account of the twenty fifth anniversary of 
school suffrage in Massachusetts. I tind 
a recognition by Mrs. Hill and others of 
various societies which have been more or 
less helpful to the cause of woman suf- 
frage; but, excepting the few words re. 
garding the New England Women’s Club 
by Mrs. Howe, I do not find the slightest 
mention of the Massachusetts School Suf- 
frage Association, nor of the persons who 
took the leading part in petitioning for 
and gaining the law in Massachusetts, 
The movement began, as Mrs. Howe says, 
in the New England Women’s Club. At 
the hearing in the State House many men 
of note and ability advocated the law, 
among whom I especially remember Mr, 
William Gray and Judge Thomas Russell, 
Almost to our surprise, the bill was 
passed. Then the women who had pe- 
titioned for it formed the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association. 

Abby W. May was the first president, 
The bistory of this movement has been re- 
corded, and I cannot give it fully here; 
but the Association was very active for 
many years, and is still in existence, hay- 
ing had its annual meeting this past year, 
It is now mainly merged in the Public 
School Association. 

The Association attempted connection 
with societies in other towns of Massa- 
chusetts, but I think they have generally 
been united with the general suffrage 
work, I would only speak of the results 
of the School Suffrage Association in giv- 
ing to the schools of Boston a precious list 
of the earliest school committees of that 
city. Abby W. May, Lucia M. Peabody, 
Lucretia Hale, Lucretia Crocker, Kate 
Gannett Wells represented the first fruits 
of the new law, and justified all that was 
hoped from their service. 

I cannot refrain from this brief and in- 
adequate word. I could not let such en- 
tire neglect of the great service which 
was rendered to the cause of suffrage and 
women by tliose early pioneers pass un- 
heeded. E. D. C, 

[The greatly-abridged report of the 
meeting given in our columns is responsi- 
ble for Mrs, Cheney’s impression that the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- 
tion was ignored. A special tribute to 
that Association was paid by the present 
writer in her address, and my remem- 
brance is that its work was also referred 
to by Mrs. Boyden in her historical ac- 
count of the movement. But much more 
might truthfully have been said of it; for 
during the first nine years after school 
suffrage was granted, the Massachusetts 
Schoo! Suffrage Association was the chief 
agent in bringing the influence of the new 
measure to bear upon the schools, and it 
accomplished an incalculable amount of 
good. Some of the literature that it pub- 
lished is among the best ever printed on 
this question.—A. Ss. B.] 





WOMEN’S E. AND I. UNION. 

The report of the Domestic Reform 
League was one of the most interesting 
presented at the recent annual meeting of 
the Boston Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. During the past year 
this department has had 7,438 applications 
from employers, and 3,254 from employ- 
ees. The demand was more than double 
the supply. The League has filled 2,645 
places, and has in addition supplied 1,322 
applications for workers to go out by the 
day. The report says: 


It aims to furnish to employers and to 
those seeking emplopment a common 
meeting ground, with a background of 
orderly equipment and trained service. 
It appeals for a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employee, and for 
more direct business methods, The League 
every year demands from its members 4 
wider recognition of the ethics involved 
in the relations of employer and employee. 
It asks nothing from paternalism ; it ig- 
nores the haunting traditions of feudal 
days ; it says squarely to employer and 
employee alike : ** This is a business con- 
tract, requiring a clear understanding a8 
to wages, duties and conditions. It is an 
agreement to exchange reasonable condi- 
tions and fair wages for an equivalent in 
labor ; and it involves on both sides deti- 
niteness in, and adherence to, the terms of 
the original agreement.”’ 

The prejudice and ignorance which 
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obstruct the needed reconstruction in this 
field of industry are so tenacious and per- 
vasive, one is often tempted to believe 
that apy attempt to supersede them is 
futile. But signs of the times give promise 
of better things. We can detect a stirring 
of the social conscience on the part of the 
thoughtful householder to a realization 
that the domestic problem is collective ; 
that it is capable of solution only by the 
application of scientific methods; and 
that persistent investigation of principles 
which underlie present conditions, and 
constructive criticism of methods which 
are accepted as finalities only because 
tradition would have it so, are the only 
weapons for successful warfare on this 
social and industrial evil, in its insidious 
attack upon the homes of the employing 
class, and the inevitable reaction upon 
the workers. 

The Class Committee report was given by 
Miss Mary H. Ladd. It has had this year 
a trade course in dressmaking, separate 
from the general classes. The pupils 
were taught design, and supervised in or- 
der work by the superintendent. The re- 
port says: 

The make-up of the industrial classes of 
the Union is interesting. The pupils of 
the evening classes are young women who 
are employed during the day, many of 
them domestic workers. The morning 
classes are chiefly young women gradu- 
ates of high school or college, desirous of 
making some of their own clothes. The 
pupils of the short summer course in 
shirt-waist suits, beginning in July, com- 
prise teachers and pupils who wish to add 
to their limited knowledge of cutting, fit- 
ting and sewing the popular shirt- waist or 
cotton gown, 

The Committee on Ethics, Mrs. M. R. 
Hodder, chairman, is at work in behalf of 
the blind, visiting all the blind persons in 
this vicinity. It bas made an appeal to 
the Women’s Clubs throughout the State 
to do the same, with a view to gathering 
reports and suggestions as to the best way 
of help. For blind women who are too 
old to learn any trade, it is recommended 
that a home be established such as exists 
for blind women in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Louis and Mt. Healthy, 
0, This last is the old home of the Cary 
sisters. The committee would like the 
State to buy for this purpose Louisa Al- 
cott’s old home in Concord. 

The agent of the Befriending Commit- 
tee, of which Miss Melissa Chamberlain is 
chairman, has made 597 visits to the 
homes of applicants for help and to con- 
valescent asylums and hospitals. This 
committee has a ‘Club of Junior Work- 
ers,’’ about fifty girls, ranging from 1? to 
18 years of age, chiefly cash and bundle 
girls in the city’sshops. They meettwice 
each month at the Union, have a supper, 
sing, dance, and listen to talks upon liter- 
ary, biographical and other themes. The 
summer vacations of the members are 
looked after by the committee. 

The Lecture Committee, chairman, Miss 
A, A. Burditt, has tried this year to reach 
through a double course (afternoon and 
evening) a larger circle of members. 
These lectures are provided by the interest 
of the Catherine Perkins Fund. 

The report of the Committee on Sani- 
tary and Industrial Conditions was given 
by Miss C, L, Humphrey, associate chair- 
man. The committee has codperated 
with the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association in school garden work; with 
the Consumers’ League in advocating the 
extension of the 58-hour-law to December 
(it already applies to the rest of the year), 
and provision for the registration of sweat- 
shops; has made a study of the laws for 
ventilation of shops, factories and street 
cars in different cities; and opposed a bill 
to extend the limit of unrestricted floor 
space in new buildings. It plans to in- 
vestigate dangerous trades for women and 
children, assisting efforts already begun 
by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Handwork Committee reorganized 
last autumn. The new salesroom is large 
and attractive. A member of the com- 
mittee is at the Union every Thursday 
afternoon to meet any consignor who 
wants advice or suggestions about her 
work, The sales for December show an 
increase of $375.85 over last December. 

The Protective Committee, Mrs. E. M. 
Green, chairman, has dealt with 176 cases 
during the year, and recovered $512 for its 
clients. Most of the appeals have been 
from household workers; dressmakers 
and seamstresses came next. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
the membership has grown from 1,833 last 
year to 2,457. Men are now allowed and 
invited to become associate members. 
Besides doing good work along all the 
lines already enumerated, the society has 
affiliated itself with the Union for Indus- 
trial Progress, and has also formed an or- 
ganization among its own employees, so 
that they may voice their needs and opin- 
ions. The secretary pays a tribute to the 
late Samuel Wells, and says: 

The name of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
also has since the Union’s earliest days 
been closely associated with it. She was 
its president for twelve years, and since 
her retirement in 1892 has been a vice- 
President. All who knew Mrs, Diaz real- 
ized that she was a genuine part of what- 


; ever society she was willing to give her 


name and sympathies to, and what is tru- 
est of her can be said only of the chosen 
few—that, dying, she has left a vital in- 
finence. She belonged to the band of 
‘*pure in spirit,’’ the simplicity and force 
of whose living acts seem not to loose 
their hold upon us, but to continue in our 
thought, an impersonal vision of moral 
strength and beauty. 


There is a yearly deficit in the finances. 
It is met by contributions, entertainments 
ora fair. The good work of the E. and I. 
Union entitles it to liberal support. 





INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

A conference on “Industrial Training 
for Girls’’ will be held at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, Tuesday, May 3, at 3.30 P. M., by 
the Boston E. S. A. for Good Government. 
Miss Henrietta Goodrich, Miss E. F. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Lewis Kennedy Morse, Miss 
M. Gillespie, Miss Edith Howes, Mr. Frank 
VY. Thompson, Mrs. Robert Woods, and 
others will speak. All interested are in- 
vited. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


On April 19, Mrs. Ella Gleason presided 
at the last Fortnightly of the season, 
Mrs. Frances Stewart Mosher spoke on 
“The Race Problem and its Bearing on 
the Suffrage Movement.’’ The following 
resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, the recent resolution passed by 
the House of Commons in favor of woman 
suffrage by a vote of 182 to 68 has been rep- 
resented by certain papers as insincere and 
a joke, therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that this is the fourth time the House of 
Commons has put itself on record in favor of 
woman suffrage, by increasing majorities. 
ary time the majority was 70; this time it 
8 114. 





WOMEN AT ANN ARBOR. 





Regarding the University of Michigan's 
present ideal for her women students, 
which has been evolved from her three 
decades of coéducation, the University 
News Letter says: 


The type of women students has 
changed somewhat since 1872, during the 
last decade especially. When Michigan’s 
doors were first opened to women, all 
who came, came for study, for work. 
With the growing popularity of education 
for women, and with the prosperity of 
this part of the country, the ‘‘boarding- 
school type’’ of girl bas come on the 
scene. The other type is not fewer in 
numbers than formérly, though the pro- 
portion is less. The boarding-school girl, 
the girl who needs to be made to study, 
who needs a considerable number of rules 
laid down for her guidance,—granting 
that a considerable number of rules for 
conductare ever valuabie for an education- 
al institution,—is fortunately in small ag- 
gregate, and the discipline at Michigan 
can reasonably be fixed with a view to the 
other and bettertype. Michigan has gov- 
ernment on the Jeffersonian principls 
that, in general, the fewer the laws the 
better off the community. The women’s 
building is coming to play a more and 
more important part in the life of the 
women. The present women’s dean, on 
taking up her duties, made the women’s 
building her official headquarters, The 
result has been beneficial to both men and 
women, There can be no doubt that in 
their own building, with a large office, 
and without the disturbance caused by 
the men students coming and going, the 
dean and the women students have come 
into much closer relations than ever in 
the past. In every way it has been sougbt 
to make the building the headquarters 
for all the social life of the University in 
which the women take part. A limit of 
twelve o’clock is fixed for the ciose of all 
entertainments. The women’s dean is 
always present. As rules unsupported by 
public sentiment are always failures, and 
as a healthy public sentiment among the 
student body can be greatly furthered and 
more easily maintained by close relation- 
ship between those responsible for the 
girls and the girls themselves, and as the 
women’s building is steadily and to a real- 
ly remarkable degree serving more and 
more as a means of bringing the women 
of the University into close and sympa- 
thetic understanding with the women’s 
dean, the question of controlling the so- 
cial life of the women at Michigan seems 
to be fairly well settled. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
SUSANNA B. SNODE. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Weaver of Washington, 
D. C., has lately suffered a series of sore 
bereavements, losing within one month a 
beloved mother and three other near and 
dear relatives. A local paper says: 

‘*A month ago, March 8, the household 
of Col, Stanton Weaver consisted of four 
people—his aged mother-in-law, Susanna 
B. Snode, her sister, Hannah Branin, his 
wife and himself, all living happily at 
their home, ‘“‘The Locusts.’’ Preparations 
for the coming gardening and farming 
seasons had been entered into, and all 
were looking forward to the coming of 
the refreshing spring and summer rains 
and sunshine to aid in beautifying their 
country home and to cover their fields 
with bountiful harvests. 

“To-day,—less than a month,—but one 
of that happy family remains. First, the 











beloved wife was stricken, and ina few 
days was laid to her final rest. Next, ina 
very few days after, the aged Aunt Han- 
nah was laid to rest in the same cemetery 
lot. Now we bave to record the passing 
away of a third member of the family, the 
aged Mother Snode, whose death on the 
8th foliowed so soon after the interment 
of her sister Hannah, leaving Col, Stanton 
Weaver the only surviving member of his 
immediate family. 

“Susanna B. Snode was born Oct. 10, 
1818. She was more than ordinarily in- 
telligent, and took a deep interest in mat- 
ters of public concern. During the dark 
days of slavery, her sympathies and work 
were enlisted in the anti-slavery cause; 
and since, she has been zealous in both 
the temperance and woman's suffrage 
movements up to the time of her last 
illness. She was a highly respected mem- 
ber of the Hicksite branch of the Society 
of Friends. Her husband, Benjamin 
Svode, who was well known in this com- 
munity, died about 28 years ago. She is 
survived by her son, Robert Emmet 
Snode, a farmer near Marlboro, and her 
daughters, Ellen S. Perry, who lives on 
the Perry farm with her husband, Charles 
N. Perry, near Marlboro’, Lucy S. Weav- 
er, who resides with her husband, Darwin 
Weaver, in Washington, D. C., and Eliza 
S. Sebrell, who resides with her husband, 
Charles R. Sebrell, in Salem.”’ 

Hardly were these words printed when 
Mrs. Weaver’s youngest sister, Eliza Se- 
breil, was also called away. She caught 
cold during her mother’s last illness, and 
followed her in six days. It is seldom, 
indeed, that one family suffers such a se- 
ries of losses in so short a time. 

Mrs. Weaver, though feeling her be- 
reavement keenly, did not let herself be 
crushed by it, as a daughter of less cour- 
ageous parents might have done. She 
began to work barder than ever for the 
cause her mother loved, and she has 
just finished getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers for the JoURNAL. In a pri- 
vate letter she says: 

My father was as zealous in his efforts 
to help along all good works as mother, 
and many times I have seen him trudging 
along through the worst kinds of winter 
weather with pledges, always headed with 
a goodly sum in his own name, to aid 
those in distress. Dear mother said to 
me when | was last at home, in talking of 
my work for the JouRNAL, “Oh, Lucie, it 
is so like thy dear father!” ... I hardly 
know how I took up my work; but I real- 
ized that I must get out; and, among 
strangers, I did not have to talk of my 
grief; and the work was diverting. My 
good colored girl, Emma, deserves much 
credit for my success. Without her I 
never could have done it. 

Mrs. Weaver will have the sympathy of 
her large circle of friends; and her brave 
example may help to give courage to 
others. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New Yorg, APRIL 27, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual conference of the National 
Legislative League took place in Wash- 
ington, April 20, at the Ebbitt House, 
The headquarters of the D. A. R. were 
there, so that women interested in both 
associations could be present. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Marilla M. 
Ricker of New Hampshire, the first vice- 
president was in the chair. Mrs. Harriet 
N. Pancoast, president of the Pennsylva- 
nia League, reported excellent work done 
in that State in endeavoring to secure 
more equal laws controlling the distribu- 
tion of estates for husband and wife. Mrs. 
Margaret Lora Coope, president of the 
District of Columbia League, told of the 
activities of that organization. Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood was warmly received, and spoke 
on the work of women lawyers in the Su- 
preme Court and of some suggested 
changes in the national laws. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, thanking Hon. George 
F, Hoar for his action in providing protec- 
tion for women as citizens of the United 
States; also Hon. Burton L, French of Ida- 
ho tor the introduction of a bill to enable 
women citizens to vote for members of 
the U, S. House of Representatives; and 
also recommending action in all the States 
to modify the laws for the benefit of wom- 
en. Letters were read from the president 
and from Mrs. Victoria Conkling Whit- 
ney of Missouri, regretting inability to be 
present. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





-_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The death of ‘‘ Grace Greenwood ”’ ( Mrs. 
Sara Jane (Clark) Lippincott ) at the age 
of 80, removes a graceful and witty 
writer, and an early advocate of equal 
rights for women. A humorous poem of 
hers in behalf of equal suffrage, ‘* Misth- 
ress O'Rafferty Spakes,’’ is included in 
‘“* The Yellow Ribbon Speaker.”’ 

The Massachusetts annual meeting will 
be held at Attleboro’ in October, and the 
Leagues are recommended to elect their 
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Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
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delegates before adjourning for the sum- 
mer. Each League is entitled to one dele- 
gate at large and one more for each 25 
paid-up members. Its president and its 
member of the State Board of Directors 
are entitled to a vote at the State Conven- 
tion ex-officiis. 

There will be a meeting in honor of 
Elizabeth Peabody’s centenary, held by 
the New England Women’s Club next 
Monday, at 3 P. M., in the New Century 
Building, 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside, and 
the principal address, by Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, will be followed by brief remarks 
from others who knew Miss Peabody. 
The club extends a cordial invitation to 
all interested. 

The annual ‘‘Remonstrance”’ of the M. 
A. O. F. E. S. W. is out, and is even fee- 
bler and more inaccurate than usual. It 
asserts that in Massachusetts this year 
the Suffrage Association changed its pol- 
icy and officially supported the petition 
for suffrage for tax-paying women! This 
is the first time for several years in Massa- 
chusetts that no petition for tax-payers’ 
suffrage has been sent in at all. The in- 
dividuals who usually ask for it omitted 
to do so this year, in order that all efforts 
might be concentrated on the one meas- 
ure recommended by Gov. Bates. This 
is a striking example of the ignorance 
and inaccuracy of the ‘“‘Antis.’’ If the 
officers of that Association know so little 
about what the Suffrage Association is 
doing here in their own State of Massa- 
chusetts, how much reliance is to be 
placed on their statements about Colora- 
do and Australia? 








THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQuarte.—Miss Blanche Stod- 
dard will appear next week as ‘‘Camille”’ 
in Dumas’ great drama of that name. 
Miss Stoddard has gained favor from crit- 
ical audiences in other cities in this role 
which has tested the abilities of so many 
of the world’s great artists. Choice choc- 
olate bonbons will be distributed at the 
Monday matinee. 


On April 25 the musical fantasy ‘‘Wood- 
land’’ was produced at the Tremont The- 
atre with great applause. The scene is a 
forest, and all the characters represent 
birds. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


Boston, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 35 is wil- 
ling to do any kind of work for small pay in or- 
der to acquire English, Address ALEXAN Aroa- 
RIAN, Care A. B. Selian, 5 Chatham Row, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian woman, who 
worked some years for American missionaries, 
wants to do housework in or near Boston—Dor- 
chester preferred. A fair cook, a good laundress, 
and uncommonly faithful and trustworthy. Tries 
conscientiously to do just what her employer 
wishes. Highly recommended. Speaks imperfect 
English. Address Mrs, V. A. DiIRAN, 18 Oak 
Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 








HOUSEWORK.—Armenian book-keeper, 21 
years old, able to speak French, would like a 
place to do housework, Is wiiling to take small 


wages for the sake of getting English lessons. 
Address M. Norsikian, Care A, B. SELIAN, 5 
Chatham Row, Boston. 





GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G. 
W.,care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 





HOUSE TO LET. — Nine room house, north 
side of Newtonville. Mass., near to Celia Thaxter’s 
old home and to Charles River, to let for the sum- 
mer, furnished. Piazza, bath, pleasant grounds, 
with fruit and shade trees, and a little lake for 
canoeing or boating. Three minutes from elec- 
tric cars and accessible to steam cars. Address 
Miss J, A. GRANT, 72 Nevada St., Newtonville, 
Mass. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings. collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls, beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., etc., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8, Blaekwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (¢ollaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 96 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. , 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H, P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Rarkey. 








HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office, 
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THE PRECEPT OF SILENCE. 
BY LIONEL JOHNSON, 
I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours! 
I know you: tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers. 


Some players upon plaintive strings, 
Publish their wistfulness abroad : 

I have not spoken of these things, 
Save to one man, and unto God. 





FROM HOME ACRES. 
BY R. W. GILDER. 
A sense of pureness in the air, 
Of wholesome life in growing things, 
Trembling of blossom, blade and wings, 
Perfume and beauty every where— 
Skies, trees, the grass, the very loam, 
I love them all; this is our home. 


Million on million years have sped 
To frame green fields and bowering hills; 
The mortal for a moment tills 

His span of earth, then is he dead: 

This knows he well, yet doth he hold 

His paradise like miser’s gold. 


I would be nobler than to clutch 
My little world with gloating grasp; 
Now, while [ live, my hands unclasp, 
Or let me hold it not so much 
For my own joy as for the good 
Of all the gentle brotherhood. 


And as the seasons move in mirth 
Of bloom and bird, of snow and leaf, 
May my calm spirit rise from grief 
In solace of the lovely earth; 
And though the land lie dark or lit, 
Let me but gather songs from it. 
—Atlantic. 





SOLILOQUY. 
BY ETHEL M. KELLEY. 

Now I lay me down to sleep— 
Don’t want to sleep; [ want to think. 
I didn’t mean to spill that ink: 

I only meant to softly creep 
Under the desk and be a bear— 
'T ain’t ’bout the spanking that I care. 


’F she'd only let me ’splain an’ tell 
Just how it was an acci tent, 
An’ that I never truly meant, 
An’ never saw it till it fell. 
I feel a whole lot worse'n her; 
I’m sorry, an’ [ said [ were. 


I s’pose if I'd just cried a lot 
An’ choked all up like sister does, 
An’ acted sadder than [ wuz, 
An’ sobbed about the ‘naughty spot’’ 
She’d said, ‘‘He sha’n’t be whipped, he 
sha’n't,”’ 
An’ kissed me— but, somehow, I can’t 
But I don’t think it’s fair a bit 
That when she talks an’ talks at you, 
An’ you \ ait patient till she’s through, 
An’ start to tell your side of it, 
She says, ‘Now, that'll do, my son; 
I’ve heard enough,” ’fore you’ve begun. 


’F I should die before I wake— 
Maybe [ ain’t got any soul; 
Maybe there’s only just a hole 
Where’t ought to be—there’s such an ache 
Down there somewhere! She seemed to think 
That I just loved to spill that ink! 
—Century. 





Martha’s Strike. 


BY ELIZABETH AYRES. 

Martha plied her broom vigorously 
across the spotless boards of her piazza, 
keeping time to her strokes by singing an 
entreaty to some one invisible: 

“Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
Go tell Aunt Rhody, 
The old gray goose is dead.” 

She repeated the sad refrain over and 
over in a robust voice that betrayed she 
was taking the ancient fowl’s demise with 
equanimity. It was a way Martha had 
when she was “thinking out’ something, 
and she sang the verse in seemingly end- 
less repetition. 

For all of her preoccupation and per- 
plexity, she was enjoying the bright 
morning. The ground flowers of spring 
—crocuses, violets, and snowdrops—were 
all a-bloom in the strip of garden hugging 
the foundation at the sunny side of the 
house. The branches on the trees were 
covered with soft green knots ready to 
spring into full leaf, and over the fence, 
under the staggering old trees of the ap- 
ple orchard, the robins were having # 
party and strutted about with breasts 
puffed out, doing astounding things in 
worms. It wasa morning when one could 
almost hear the hum of busy Nature in 
her workship. 

Martha saw it all, meantime continuing 
her communication to Aunt Rhody. 
When she had finished her sweeping, 
she carefully stood the broom on its han- 
dle behind the kitchen door, and sat down 
on the steps in the sunshine to solve her 
problem. 

It had been a source of wonder to the 
community when Martha, after years of 
single blessedness, during which she had 
cheerfully accepted the title of old maid, 
had resigned her independence to wed 


with Myron Coburn, long considered not 
one of the marrying kind. It was univer- 
sally conceded that Myron, so far as money 
was concerned, was “tighter’n the bark 
on atree.”’ Even in a village where mon- 
ey was regarded with such respect that no 
more than was absolutely necessary was 
allowed to go into circulation, Myron was 
reckoned extremely close. 

Martha had no fortune other than what 
she earned by her own capable hands. 
She had the reputation of having ‘‘facul- 
ty,”’ and by following the profession of 
general utility woman in the way of milli- 
nery, or dress-making, or nursing the 
sick, she was able to provide for herself 
comfortably. 

Myron had never been seriously ill but 
once in his life, and from this attack Mar- 
tha had brought him back to health with 
the cheerful energy with which she did 
everything she undertook. After he was 
entirely recovered she had married her 
patient. 

“TI guess the full streakedness of a man 
comes out when he’s enjoying poor 
health. I can’t be told much about My- 
ron Cvoburn,” she had assured some of 
her remonstrating friends. 

Everythiog and every one in any way 
helpless or forlorn aroused Martha’s pro- 
tective instinct. She was constantly tak- 
ing care of either people or animals in 
distress, and it was probably this protec- 
tive instinct that led her to accept Myron. 

He was an appealing sort of a little 
man, with a bunch of beard hanging from 
his chin, and pale blue eyes set in a face 
furrowed with wrinkles. He was de- 
scribed in village parlance as being ‘‘well 
fixed,’’ but he had earned his money liter- 
ally by the sweat of his brow, and he 
could not bring himself to part with it 
easily. 

Martha was a wholesome, vigorous wo- 
man, built on a generous plan, and when 
Myron asked her to be his wife, confiding 
to her that he was “almighty lonesome,”’ 
he had not yet recovered from his illness, 
and his weakness filled her heart with 
such divine pity that she gave her con- 
sent. Myron was not wholly selfish in 
the matter. During his sickness he had 
grown to care much forthe kindly, cheery 
woman, and was loath to let her go from 
his home. 

‘“‘A woman like her had ought to be 
took care of,’ he said, with suddenly 
acquired gallantry. 

The woman who had been in charge of 
his house before Martha’s coming accept- 
ed her dismissal with alacrity. ‘My 
land! If you don’t have a time, I miss 
my guess,’’ she warned the bride, as a 
parting benediction. 

‘I’m not one to squinch when I’ve set 
my hand,’’ Martha answered, with compo- 
sure, 

For a year or more there were peace 
and harmony in the low white house by 
the apple orchard. Under Martha’s gen- 
ial influence the good qualities of the lit- 
tle man expanded wonderfully, and when 
he was away from her, he found himself 
thinking with fondness of Martha and of 
the home awaiting his return. 

Before his marriage, fears of increased 
expenses had caused him some troubled 
moments, and he bad painfully schooled 
himself to accept the inevitable. Contra- 
ry to his expectations, his expenses had 
not been increased. Martha was an ex- 
cellent manager. At the time of her wed- 
ding she was in possession of a small sum 
of money she had saved, and after her 
marriage she had expended this for her 
individual wants, without a thought of 
the day when it would be gone and she 
would be compelled to ask more of 
Myron. 

When the day came that she was penni- 
less, she found herself confronting an un- 
pleasant situation. She had never been 
obliged to ask for money, and here was 
Myron, apparently without the least in- 
tention of giving it to her voluntarily. 
She went with an empty purse as long as 
it was possible, until, driven by her needs, 
she forced herself to make the request. 
‘I'd like to have some money, Mr. Co- 
burn,”’ she said, diffidently, one morning, 
when they were at breakfast. 

Myron set down his coffee cup and 
gazed at her with an appearance of sur- 
prise that brought the blood to her face. 
He looked around the room witha critical 
eye. 

‘*Why, what’s needed about the house?”’ 
he questioned. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ Martha answered. ‘I want 
it for myself.’’ 

“Oh!” said Myron; adding, after an in- 
ward struggle, ‘‘How much do you want?” 

“Ten dollars ‘ll do, I guess,’’ Martha 
replied, indignation spurring her courage. 

“Maybe I'll bring it to you this noon,”’ 

was as much as Myron could persuade 
himself to promise. 
He did not give it to her that noon, nor 
for many noons that followed, and he 
carefully avoided the subject. Martha 
kept silent, and considered the situation. 
The morning she sat out-doors in the 
sunshine she resolved to adopt decisive 
measures. 





“I don’t want to spite Mr. Coburn,” 
she thought, ‘‘but if we’re going to live 
in comfort, I’ve got to strike for wages.” 

She acted at once upon her decision. 
Before the noon hour arrived, she went to 
the pantry and satisfied her hunger with 
several slices of bread and butter. ‘I'll 
leave the pie for Mr. Coburn,"’ she said to 
allay her guilty conscience. 

When Myron arrived, there was no din- 
ner ready to be spread on the table. He 
sniffed the air anxiously. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with dinner?’’ he inquired. 

“I didn’t get any,” Martha answered 
with well-assumed indifference. ‘You 
can go into the cupboard and piece.”’ 

“Why, Martha, what’s the matter? You 
ain’t sick, are you?’’ Myron questioned. 

“No, I’ve struck,’’ Martha stated briefly. 

“Struck what?’’ cried Myron. 

“For higher wages. My board and 
keep are not enough. I want wages,” 
Martba declared. 

For a moment astonishment dulled My- 
ron’s understanding; then comprehension 
awoke in his eyes. His hand sought his 
pocketbook, but it came away empty. 
His stubbornness had risen to battle. 

“I guess I ain’t going to pay wages for 
what it’s your duty to do,”’ he said grim- 
ly. ‘*Don’t you get a good half of what 
comes into this house?’ 

“Yes, I do,”’ Martha replied, ‘but you 
keep all the money. It isn’t right. A 
wife ought to have a little something be- 
side her board and keep. I’m doing 
hired help’s work, and I’ve struck for 
wages. I won’t get another meal until 
I'm paid, That’s my last say.’’ Martha 
spoke quietly, but she set her chin like a 
rock, 

Myron’s chin became as rock-like, and 
so protuberant that his bunch of a beard 
pointed skyward. 

“I guess Ican help myself,’ he said 
doggedly. 

He went to the pantry and found some- 
thing to eat. He waited on himself again 
in the evening when he came home to a 
fireless, deserted hearth, with Martha 
gone away to the neighbors. In the morn- 
ing the same comfortless conditions pre- 
vailed. There were no signs of breakfast, 
and Myron hitched about the kitchen, 
longing for a cup of coffee and some of 
Martha’s hot cakes. 

‘*Isn’t there going to be any breakfast?’ 
he asked in a wailing voice. Martha, sit- 
ting at the window, with a glass of milk 
in one hand and a doughnut in the other, 
shook her head. “I’ve struck,” she said. 

“I'll cook my own breakfast, then,’’ 
Myron snapped. 

He carried out his threat, but his coffee 
was without savor and his eggs were taste- 
less. To add to his misery, he tore the 
lining of his coat and lost his collar-but- 
ton. 

Martha rocked calmly on, apparently 
oblivious to his troubles. Myron began 
to realize how much he depended on her 
ministrations, and it was only after much 
tribulation that he got himself into mov- 
ing order and started to leave the house. 
At the door he concluded to return and 
assert his authority. Martha rose and 
faced him as he came toward her. She 
seemed so large and imposing that the 
little man weakened. 

“IT expect you to have dinner ready at 
the usual hour,’’ he mustered courage to 
say. 

‘*What you expect is not always sure to 
come true,’’ Martha retorted pleasantly. 

**Now look here, Martha,’’ he pleaded. 
‘Don’t act so cantankerous.’’ He swal- 
lowed hard and went on with an effort. 
‘“*How much wages will you want?’’ Mar- 
tha considered, 

“Five dollars a week,’”’ she answered, 
**You’re fully able to pay it.”’ 

“I ain’t a-going to,’’ Myron returned 
with spirit. 

“All right,’’ said Martha, ‘‘then I'll go 
out and earn.”’ 

Myron left the house and slammed the 
door after him. In his walk to the gate 
he had time to think over the matter, and 
began to fear that Martha would do as 
she had threatened. How would it look 
for his wife to be living out? And what 
would become of him? Martha had made 
his home so pleasant, and he had come to 
depend upon her so entirely. 

“I won’t have it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
ain’t a-going to have it.” 

He ran back to the house and burst into 
the kitchen. 

‘‘Martha,’’ he called breathlessly. 
*“Couldn’t you get along on two fifty ?’’ 

“Don’t you squinch, don’t you squinch, 
Mrs. Coburn,’’ Martha was saying to her- 
self. 

“No,’’ she answered firmly. ‘I want 
five dollars; and I had ought to make you 
pay back wages.” 

Myron groaned at the dismal prospect. 
‘Don’t you do it, Martha,’’ he warned; 
‘don’t you do it. You might get me 
mad,”’ 

He waited for Martha to relent, and he 
waited in vain. He sighed heavily when 
his hand sought once more his pocket- 





“How much was it you wanted the 
other day?”’ he asked humbly. He had 
surrendered. 

“Ten dollars,” said Martha, 

Myron handed it to her. ‘Do you want 
your back wages, too?” he quavered. 

He looked so meek and broken that 
Martha relented. 

**Land, no, Mr. Coburn,”’ she told him 
with her old cheerfulness. “I was just 
showing you that you ought to give your 
wife a little ready money without making 
her feel she wasa beggar.”’ 

*‘Oh,”’ protested Myron. 
tended—”’ 

“No, of course you didn’t.” 


“TI never in- 


Martha 


interrupted “You just wasn’t wonted, 
but now you know.”’ 
**Yes, I do,’’ Myron admitted. ‘Sure 


you don’t need any more?’’ he inquired, 
grown recklessly lavish witl the pleasure 
of giving. 

“No, this is enough—for this time,”’ 
Martha added significantly. 

The strike was over. Myron went away 
filled with a sense of well-being which his 
wife increased when she called from the 
door: 

“You get home in good time this noon, 
Mr. Coburn. We're going to have a boiled 
dinner.” 

If there was anything Myron liked, it 
was one of Martha’s boiled dinners.— 
Toledo Blade. 


A CLUB OF TWENTY-FIVE. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 20, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Nothing succeeds like success, and at 
last I am able to send you the full twenty- 
five new subscribers to the JouRNAL at 
$1.50 each, for which you so generously 
offer a premium of twenty dollars; and 
with them I send you two extra names 
“for good measure.’”’ Where is the wo- 
man who does not like good measure, es- 
pecially if it refers to good men and 
women? 

As I told you in a letter some time ago, 
my object in the work was only to help 
the cause and the JouRNAL in a small 
way; and it affords me a great deal of 
pleasure thus to be able to turn the twen- 
ty dollars premium directly into the Jour- 
NAL fund. I fully realize that all pro- 
gressive movements have a struggle to ex- 
ist and very much opposition to contend 
with, and if in this way I have aided the 
suffrage cause in the least, I shall feel 
amply repaid, ’ 

I wish to thank all the good friends, 
both men and women, who have so gener_ 
ously responded to my requests for sub. 
scriptions, and to whom alone is due my 
success; and I sincerely hope that you 
may retain each and every one of them on 
your list, and that they will feel, as I do, 
enlisted in the cause for life, and thereby 
so fully appreciate the value of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL as to become lifelong 
subscribers. 

To say that my success was an easy task 
would not be true. It requires work, 
hard work, and a determined effort to 
succeed, which in the end is always 
crowned with its reward. I have been 
thrown in contact with many refined, cul- 
tured people, many of whom gave so free- 
ly and with such earnest appreciation of 
my work that it was an easy matter to 
forget the disappointments. Then again 
there were those who have been thorough- 
ly converted to the cause. One who has 
given me much pleasure is a bright young 
Virginian gir). Her conversion is so com- 
plete, so fully does she realize her own 
former mistaken ideas on the suffrage 
question, that she writes me she intends 
to devote a part of her life to helping oth- 
ers overcome the same unjust prejudices; 
and her fullappreciation of Lucy Stone's 
noble life will aid her much in her efforts. 
I hope my success may encourage oth- 
ers to make similar efforts. Surely what 
has been accomplished here in the District 
of Columbia ought to meet with success 
in the States. 

The other day I called to see a very in- 
telligent minister here, and as I supposed 
a liberal-minded one. On many subjects 
I found him to be decidedly so, but not on 
woman suffrage. He said he had just 
that morning read an article in favor of 
suffrage in the North American Review, 
but it did not alter his sentiments in the 
least. I ventured to remark, ‘‘Wise men 
change.’’ I said no more, it was unneces- 
sary; but our good divine’s snappy ‘‘Yes” 
told me he knew the rest. I should have 
liked to tell him the story which my hus- 
band has since told me, of two men that 
he knew who were discussing politics. 
The Democrat said, ‘Well, Jim, there is 
no use in our arguing politics. The Re- 
publicans may put on their ticket our 
Saviour and the Democrats the Devil him- 
self, and I’ll vote for the Devil every 
time.”’ 

This minister also referred to the wo- 
man suffrage meetings here some years 
ago, when he had attended some of them, 
asa “parrot and monkey show.’’ I told 





book. This time it was brought to light. 


him of the harmonious meetings of to- 





——> 
day, and also that sometimes women dif. 
fered as well as men, and that I knew of 
no “parrot and monkey show” amo. 
them to excel the one our Congressmen 
over in the Capitol were to-day keeping 
up over the Booker Washington dinne, 
affair, to the disgrace of the entire Dation, 
I did not convince him, but I held my 
ground, 

Since this ‘‘ministerial”’ experience, | 
have had another that is a fitting contrast 
to it. A well-informed gentleman gave 
me his wife’s name for the Woman's 
JOURNAL, with earnest expressions of 
sympathy with our cause. I, of course 
thanked him, and expressed warm appre. 
ciation. He replied, in a quiet way, but 
in atone that meant much, ‘My wife isa 
woman.”’ Fitting indeed, was it not, to 
the poet’s, ‘‘Not so much what you Say as 
the manner in which you say it.” 

I have had no less than six men give 
either wife’s or mother’s name with equal 
sympathy for us. We donot stand alone, 

Luciz 8S. WEAVER, 





HIS WIFE’S JEWELS. 

Henceforth, when American women 
marry foreigners, they would do wel! to 
insist upon an ante nuptial agreement 
providing that all jewelry presented to 
them before their marriage, at the time 
or afterward, shall be regarded as their 
personal property, writes the Marquise de 
Fontenoy. Until now it has been held 
that there could be no question as to this, 
and that the only gems to which the wife 
did not have the sole right were those 
family jewels owned as heirlooms by the 
husband’s family, and in which the wife 
of its chief had a life interest. But the 
Supreme Court of Appeal in England has 
now decided that a wife’s jewels form part 
of the husband’s property—in legal 
phraseology, his ‘“paraphernalia’’—since 
they are given to her in order to “suit her 
position in society,’ and not for her sep- 
arate ownership and use. This startling 
judgment gives to the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and of Roxburghe, as well as to 
all other Englishmen who have married 
American heiresses, the control and own- 
ership of the often immensely valuable 
jewels of their wives, who are now de- 
barred from disposing of them without 
their husbands’ consent. The decision 
has just been rendered in a suit brought 
by Lady Howard, of Glossop, against her 
husband, from whom she has been legally 
separated since last year, and who sold a 
tiara of hers before the separation without 
her knowledge or consent. 





DRAWN AS A JUROR. 

Recently Miss Edith Crosskill, the writ- 
er, received through the mail a notice 
which read as follows: ‘M. E. Crosskill 
—You are hereby summoned to appear 
before me on or before March—in order 
that I may decide upon your qualiticatious 
to do jury duty in the county of New 
York and that you may have opportunity 
to claim exemption from service, if you 
are entitled to exemption under any pro- 
vision of the law. ‘This notice must not 
be answered by letter. Please bring this 
notice with you. The penalty for not an- 
swering this notice is $50.’’ Then fol- 
lowed the signature of the summoning 
official. 

Miss Crosskill smiled to herself, put on 
her street gown and picture hat, and went 
to answer the summons in person, as di- 
rected. ‘I have received this notice,” she 
said, ‘‘and I think I have the qualifica- 
tions fora juror. It is true I read news- 
papers, but they never influence my opin- 
ions. I don’t know any reason why | 
shouldn’t serve on a jury.’’ The official 
stared in astonishment. He eyed the 
bright, intelligent-looking girl from head 
tofoot. Then he said, ‘‘I don’t know any 
reason, either, why you are not qualified 
to sit ona jury.’’ ‘‘It’s true,’’ said Miss 
Crosskill, ‘I have no vote. But I think 
if women served on a jury in a dressmak- 
er’s lawsuit they could decide whether a 
gown fitted without trying it on the pros- 
ecuting attorney. They would know, too, 
at sight the difference between an em- 
piecement and a wmotif!’’ “You are 
right,’’ said the jury summoner, ‘they 
would, Perhaps you would like to keep 
the summons as a souvenir. Ladies do 
sometimes. And, Miss Crosskill, let me 
give youthis. It may interest you.’’ It 
was a pamphlet issued by the League for 
Political Education. 





HOMES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The annual report of the president of 
the Franklin Square House in Boston, Dr. 
Perin, shows every evidence of prosperity. 
The total number of transient guests since 
the house opened has been 2,535; of per- 
manent guests, 1,392. Dr. Perin says: ‘‘In 
conclusion, let me say that that the actual 
working of the Franklin Square House 
has thus far more than justified my high- 





est hopes. It is all that I dreamed in the 
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beginning. The demand for residence in 
the house has justified our belief that it 
was needed. The general happiness and 
contentment of the girls in the house is a 
sileut testimony to the efficiency of our 
working plan. One.only needs to know 
how precarious is the life of a working 
girl away from home, living in a misera- 
ble boarding-house, to see what a blessing 
the Franklin Square House is.’’ 

Another house in Boston which pro- 
vides a pleasant and comfortable home is 
the Bethany Union for Young Women at 
14 and 15 Worcester Street. Board, in- 
cluding heat, light, and laundry, is $3.50 
to $4 per week. The house is conducted 
under Universalist auspices, with Mrs. 
Ida B. Hawes as matron. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Lditors Woman's Journat: 

I bad not seen any notice in the JouR- 
NAL of the passing on of our faithful co- 
worker, Sarah B. Stearns, of Dubuque, 
Ia., and I have not been able to send you 
one earlier. 

Mrs. Stearns came to Los Angeles again 
last winter, as for several years past, She 
made her home, as before, with Mrs. Dick- 
inson, widow of our Anna Dickinson's 
brother. They were kindred souls in 
their characters and interests, and the 
ties between them were strong, and help- 
ful to others as well. 

Mrs. Stearns seemed in fair health, and 
at once took up work in a social purity 
campaign—then under way in our city— 
with her usual zeal and ability. When I 
met her later at a committee meeting in 
our club house, she showed signs of ex- 
haustion, and told me that she “should be 
at home under care of doctors and nurses.”’ 
And the next week she was under such 
care, but alas, too late, and the end came 
after a ten days’ illness, from cerebral 
hemorrhage and paralysis. But she was 
alive to the friends about her, as was evi- 
dent from the eager look when my call to 
ask after her was mentioned, and her ear- 
nest greeting in this way to her daughter, 
ou her arrival from Chicago. 

You of the East well know of the inde- 
fatigable work of Mrs. Stearns there, and 
here the earnest, unselfish, lovable woman 
and friend will be sadly missed, and her 
place most difficult to fill. She organized 
a central headquarters, with literature on 
sale, and registry books of members and 
visitors, and was on duty there much of 
the time, meeting expenses largely from 
her own purse; and was in fact the ‘*head- 
quarters’’ herself. Blessings on her mem- 
ory! And her works do folluw her, in an 
abundant harvest for others to reap and 
enjoy. 

Just now there is a revival of interest 
and activity in suffrage, by the coming of 
Miss Laughlin to organize aux'liaries to the 
State Society, in our Southern counties, 
and our own County League is called to 
meet on the 20th inst., and prepare for 
work with the next Legislature. Some 
strong and scholarly women are helpful 
outside of our organization, in their per- 
sonal lives—and there is surely suffrage 
sentiment in the State to ensure a victory, 
if once made effective by united action, 

Los Angeles seems, like Buston, a bat- 
tlefield for all the isms, and all the press- 
ing issues ‘of the day. Kev, Still Wilso:, 

.8 eloquent, consecrated apustie of the 
rights of the people—the plain people, 
the whole } eople—bas been carryivg on 
iis fifth campaign, to immense aud eager 
audiences in our large Simpson ‘Taber- 
nacle. Following him bas come the equal- 
y able and eloquent B. Fay Mills, who has 
left the pulpit for the bruader outside 
field, and has still a strong hold upon 
church officials and members, from his 
long service with them. His ‘*gospel of 
love for our age of unrest,’’ has seemed to 
keep him vigorous and unflagging through 
his three services a day for the many 
weeks here and elsewhere; and the uplift 
given by his lovely spirit should resalt in 
@ great increase of practical Christianity. 
Iu my view Mr. Mills should precede Mr. 
Wilson, who can so ably put this aroused 
moral and spiritual force into barness for 
the bringing in of the ‘‘Codperative Com- 
monwealth,’’ I give a most hearty hand- 
grasp across the continent to our brave 
and brilliant Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Livermore, 
andothers, who are working to this same 
end. Our Ishmaelitish competitive sys- 
tem bas been sbundantly tried and found 
destructive not only of the life and hope 
of millions of our brothers, but of all high 
ideals in business and in political life. 

Let me congratulate you also, and your 
readers, on the fresh and helpful force 
which has come into our able JOURNAL 
by the scholarly and masterly pen of 
charlotte Perkins Gilman, whom I have 
been accustomed to call the Herbert Spen- 
cer of the woman question, and more 
logical in her conclusions. Her last book, 
“The Home,” bids fair to be one of our 
Classics, as do her earlier ones,—so lucid 
in statement, so thorough in their grasp 





and interpretation of historic evolution. 
Yes, ‘‘the stars in their courses,”’ on the 
earth as in the heavens, work together to 
all highends. And despite the iniquities 
which appall the pessimists, we cannot 
doubt that ‘‘the best is yet to be!’’ 
CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET, APRIL 13, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Though you have received no letter 
from Rhode Island lately, the lack has not 
been caused by the indifference of suffra- 
gists, but by their activity. 

In January a presidential suffrage bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kenyon, and a few days after, upon re- 
quest of Representative Wilbour of Little 
Compton, a similar one was given him tu 
present in the House. 

On March 9 a hearing was given by the 
House Committee on Special Legislation, 
of which Mr. Wilbour is chairman. The 
speakers were Governor Garvin, Hon. 
Amasa Eaton, our counsel, Mrs. Dewing, 
Mrs. Babcock, Mrs. Manchester, Mrs, 
Burleigh, Mrs. Phinney, Mrs. Freach and 
others,—all have talent. The attendance 
was remarkable, crowding the largest ball 
in the new State House. All present de- 
clared themselves suffragists by rising. 
The favorable report of this committee 
was soon presented by Representative 
Miller, and after many postponements the 
measure was defeated in the House, after 
debate, by a viva voce vote in which tke 
ayes were nearly as voluminous as the 
noes. A roll-call was refused. 

The Senate Committee soon after re- 
ported the act without recommendation. 
On March 31 it was taken from the table, 
debated for forty minutes, and re-com- 
mitted to the committee. The suffragists 
present at once asked the committee for a 
hearing during intermission. It was 
granted, and a majority of the committee 
promised to report favorably. On April 
7 the favorable report was given. On the 
llth the bill was taken again from the 
table, debated, and defeated by a vote of 
24 noes, 10 ayes, 4 absent. ‘he roll of 
honor is as follows: Senators Anthony of 
East Providence, Cushing of North Provi- 
dence, Edwards of Exeter, Horton of 
Cranston, Kenyon of Richmond, Manches- 
ter of Anthony, Nichols of Hopkinton, 
Nugent of Centredale, Stiness of East 
Greenwich, and Watson of Jamestown. 

As the writer was entering the State 
House one day with others who had 
alighted from a crowded car, she heard a 
man behind her say, ‘We are going to 
have woman suffrage to-day.’’ His friend 
replied, ‘‘We have it every day.” 

Yes, they do have it often, in oral or 
written form, and we hope that by and by 
we shall get the favor of the floors as 
well as of the committees. 

Yours truly, 
JEANNETTE S, FRENCH, 
Chairman of Legislative Work. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum p> tdi At act to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
wotion of the principles which it advocates 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE REVIEW. 


The Tribune Review is a hand- 
some sixteen-page weekly issued by The 
New York Tribune Association. 
It costs five cents a copy, but may be had 
for a whole year for $1. There is no other 
such publication sold anywhere for the 
money. It gives the essence of the week’s 
news, with clean-cut, sane and intelligent 
comment, and it keeps you up to date on 
everything worth knowing in politics 
(domestic and foreign) and in literature, 
art and music. For free sample copy send 
a postal card to The Tribune, New 
York. 


AUGUST BEBEL’S GREAT BOOK 


Woman Under Socialism. 


From the German. By Danizt De Leon, 
with Translator’s Preface and Foot-notes, 
Portrait and Symbolical Cover Design. 
Cloth, 372 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
No advocate of woman's rights should miss 
it. Nostudent of contempvuraneous events 
can afford to be without it. A Revelation of 
New Facts, of Historic and Sociologic im- 
portance. A Postal Brings Sample Copy. 


JOHN SWEENEY, 
95 Prospect St., Cambridge,sM ass. 








HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responst- 
Die party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
dnd is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
bress Mrs. R. H. BARRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
aorchester, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 
rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in eyery 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 
water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 
40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 
harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 
mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 
in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


This property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 














FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Speuce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’ cuntains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of, ‘‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening iv 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarune, Australia. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speak r 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student of phar- 
macy, 22 years old, speaking a little English and 
a little French, would like a place to do house- 
work, wishing especially to improve his English. 
Address CHABLES H. ABAJIAN, P. O. Box 7, Hud- 
son, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic accuunt of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas, Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru, 

A “‘heart to heart’’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a pvint 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip {rom the Coast of Peru to Are- 
guipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 

FOUR LECTURKBS ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


os en 6 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give ber talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ ' 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons tn 
French and in paintin gives on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cos: at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipatios of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited, by 


JENKINS LLOYD Jones & WILLIAM|KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 











FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at rea ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRIOT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 








After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WwiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE GREEKS IN THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES. 


Some ten or fifteen years ago a Spartan 
lad ran away from school and was absent 
ten days, no one knowing what had be- 
come of him, not even his mother. On 
his return he was to have been dealt with 
in @ summary manner by the angry mas- 
ter, but when the unrepentant boy ap- 
peared, he brought with bim that which 
gave him not only forgiveness, but honor. 
Patriotic to the last fibre of his being, he 
had been vexed that the school history 
told so little of the struggle of Greece for 
independence, and he had run away that 
he might visit a famous battlefield of 
which he had dimly heard. There he 
found an old man, the last survivor of the 
fight, and with his help he had drawna 
map, which he bronght back as a trophy. 
The map was framed and hung in the 
schoolroom, where it siill hangs in honor 
of the boy who risked punishment that he 
might verify history. That boy was the 
**Ajax’’ of the recent Greek play in New 
York. 

In all there were twenty-seven Greeks 
who took part in the Ajax of Sophocles. 
The most cultured has been twelve years 
in this country, and he uses Eaglish with 
ease and precision. As Teucer, the half- 
brother of the hero, he was a valiant and 
devoted defender of the cause of Ajax. 
Three or four others had some knowledge 
of English, and more or less academic 
training. The rest use only the Greek 
tongue, and earn their bread in various 
simple ways. 

No soil seems to develop such individ- 
uality as the soil of Greece. It is as 
though Cadmus were still sowing drag- 
on’s teeth, every one of which comes up 
a@ man quite apart from every other man. 
Great or small, learned or ignorant, each 
feels himself capable of being a leader. 
Take it in the matter of music: Of the 
fifteen men who sang in the chorus of the 
Ajax, there was but one who could read 
musical notation. Did the others defer 
to him on that account? Far from it. 
The one who could first open his lips was 
the one who would start the music. 
Even when they were led by instruments, 
they scorned to give the instruments the 
right of way. It is undoubtedly this qual- 
ity which makes them succeed where 
many would fail, but it is not conducive 
to harmony in training them to act to- 
gether in a Greek tragedy. Indeed, there 
were several petty tragedies imbricated 
in the bud of the larger tragedy, which at 
times threatened to burst and destroy the 
perfect flowering of the work of Sopho- 
cles. But that so much was at stake 
these might have well been comedies. 
One may laugh now to think that, just as 
the bugle was to call the audience to 
quiet, that the play might begin, an en- 
raged Greek was shouting he would stop 
the whole thing because some newspaper 
had said the actors were ‘“‘peanut-ped- 
dlers,’’ ‘‘though we belong to as good 
families as there are in Greece,”’ cried the 
irate son of Hellas. But it was no laugh- 
ing matter then. It was only the closing 
of a door between him and the sympa- 
thetic Athena, the pushing of the goddess 
gently upon the stage, and the soothing 
balm of the pacific stage-manager poured 
out in whispers on the scion of the best 
family, that saved the day thattime. The 
giving of a Greek play with proud-spirited 
men who know only enough English to 
make them suspicious, is very like tread- 
ing the slopes of Mount Pelee. Four 
times at least the Greek play in New York 
seemed ready to be hurled into the limbo 
of discarded things by unexpected out- 
breaks, of which the public happily was 
unaware, and four times the excitement 
had to be calmed and the suspicions al- 
layed before peace prevailed, The Greeks 
themselves will be the first to acknowl- 
edge the truth of this statement, and to 
rejoice that, to their own credit, tact and 
good temper won the victory, and the 
play was carried through in spite of spas- 
modic earthquakes and temporary volcanic 
eruptions. 

When all this has been said, the fact 
remains that twenty-seven hard-working 
Greeks, men employed from early morn 
till night, came evening after evening, in 
all weathers, to a three hours’ rehearsal. 
Some of them worked in restaurants and 
hotels, and went on duty at unearthly 
hours in the morning. They came weary 
with the unending procession of dish- 
carrying and clearing-up, yet cheerfully 
responsive to the training of the director 
of the play. Several were compositors on 
Greek papers, whose work stretched into 
the wee sma’ hours after the rehearsals. 
Some were clerks in offices, whose only 
bit of recreation was sacrificed for two 
months to work on the play. Some were 
men with no employment, who came worn 
out with walking the streets looking for 
jobs. Yet it would have been hard to 


find a lot of men more ready to laugh and 
be gay when the accomplished joker 
among them let fly his shafts of wit. An 
uncomplaining, patient, friendly set of 
fellows they were, even though each one 
cultivated an individval volcano in his 


Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





Non-Political Alliance. 


At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Will every reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the ‘Muscular 
Method”’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 

Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


r 
* All needed details will appear later. 


I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 
Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


I cannot supervise the individual 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








breast. No prospect of material reward 
enticed them to come; no contract held 
them; they were working for the honor 
of the Greeks, and they were kept true to 
that lode-stone simply by the personality 
of the enthusiastic director. 

Most of these actors were comparative- 
ly newcomers, half of them not having 
been a twelvemonth in this country. And 
three who landed on a Saturday were re- 
hearsing the following Monday, as though 
they had come for the express purpose of 
taking part in a Greek tragedy. 

It was interesting to note how easily 
they adapted themselves to their 16les and 
how naturally they assumed the costumes 
allotted to them. The chorus was sup- 
posed to be made up of sailors and follow- 
ers of Ajax from his beloved Salamis, and 
these men were at once wholly at home 
in the situation. A would-be critic in a 
daily paper unconsciously aknowledged 
this when he said their dancing ‘‘savored 
of the forecastle,’’ as though it should 
have savored of anything else. 

The speaking parts were taken with 
great intelligence and spirit. Aside from 
the Greeks, there were two others who 
played—an Italian, long a resident in 
Greece, who took the part of Agamemnon, 
and Miss Barrows, the director, who, as 
the critics said, ‘‘played with exquisite 
grace”’ the part of Tecmessa, the pathetic 
slave-wife of Ajax, left desolate with her 
little child upon his suicide. 

The Ajax of Sophocles has never before 
been given in New York, and no college 
in this country has as yet attempted it, 
though undoubtedly the success of the 
recent production will lead colleges to 
present this famous and beautiful tragedy. 
That it is keenly appreciated by the pub- 
lic was plainly evident both in Chicago 
and in New York. Indeed, the marvel 
was that it was so living and real when 
given in a tongue unknown save to the 
few. Even those familiar with the classic 
lines had to renew their acquaintance 
when heard with modern Greek pronunci- 
ation, yet they were enthusiastic in their 
praise. American college men and wom- 
en may give the tragedy with more poise, 
with more definite classic features, but 
they cannot excel the Greeks in the heart 
they put into the work. Nor are they 
likely to touch the emotions of listeners 
as keenly as did the almost unlettered 
men who poured out their souls in the 
measured lines and musical odes of the 
old tragedian. c. 
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CONCERNING GERMAN WOMEN. 


A German writing in an English paper 
concerning his countrywomen says: ‘‘The 
German woman has not been nearly so 
active in the making of her country’s his- 
tory as has the woman of France. Her 
role is not nearly so important in public 
life; moreover, her bringing up is very 
different. If the Frenchwoman arrives at 
the perfection of her being in married 
life, the German woman is probably of 
greater influence during her maidenhood. 
Although she cannot claim the unfettered 
freedom of the American girl, she is not 
in her youth cloistered and cooped up 
with the severity enforced upon the 
French girl. She strikes the happy mean, 
and enjoys considerable liberty, without 
the loss of that naiveté and idealistic turn 
of mind which appeals so strongly to the 
purer imagination of the young man. We 
can at once grasp the reason why Germany 
has bleomed into a wealth of lyric verse, 
utterly foreign tv France. After marriage 
the German woman as a rule lapses into 
almost entire obscurity; the cares of her 
household absorb her thoroughly; she be- 











comes the Hausfrau, whose stolid dulness 
has become almost proverbial throughout 
Europe, and it must be admitted that this 
reputation is not quite unmerited.”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


SurroLk County.—The Work Confer- 
ence was held at 6 Marlboro’ St., April 
14, Mrs. Page presiding. The following 
Leagues were represented: Boston E. 8. 
A. for G, G., East Boston, Young People’s 
Equality Club, Winthrop, Roxbury. 

Mrs, Page advised members of the con- 
ference to subscribe for Progress, begin- 
bing with the April number, as that gives 
the facts regarding Culorado. 

Mrs. Park, chairman of Organization 
Committee, explained about the Woman 
Suffrage Committees that the Organiza- 
tion Committee is starting now in various 
towns. Members were urged to write to 
towus in the State where they knew of 
even one suffragist, asking her to start 
one of these committees of two or more 
members. A plan for these committees 
can be obtained at headquarters. 

The suggestions of the National Associ- 
ation tu the States were read and dis- 
cussed, 

Mrs. Page suggested that two members 
be appointed in each League to serve for 
the year, une as chairman of woman suf- 
frage news, and one as chairman of local 
interests, these chairmen to report at each 
meeting. 

WINTHROP reported a meeting in March, 
addressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Mrs. 
Stearns presided, and there were a few 
words from Mrs, Watson- Lister. 

Toe B. E. S. A. G. G. reported two 
meetiogs, one held under charge of the 
Committee on Substitutes for the Saloon, 
addressed by Arthur Vernon Woodworth, 
and one under the Peace Committee, ad- 
dressed by Mrs, Lucia Ames Mead. Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames presided at the annual 
meeting, and Mrs, Watson-Lister spoke. 
This Association held a festival in Faneuil 
Hall for new voters, Mayor Collins presid- 
ing. There was music by a glee club and 
a public school orchestra. Addresses were 
made by Bishop Lawrence, Father Barry, 
Hon. Thos. Gargan, and Mr. Brandeis. 
The meeting closed after a thrilling ad- 
dress by Rev. Charles G. Ames. There 
have been two membership meetings, se- 
curiog ten new members, 

BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON took charge 
of the Fortnightly, Feb. 16, when Rev. Mr. 
Wicks spoke on **What Invalids have done 
for the World.’’ Atthe cake and candy 
sale in March there was a reader from the 
Curry School of Expression, The League 
cleared $32. 

East Boston reported one public meet- 
ing addressed by Rev. Anna H,. Shaw. 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith presided. There 
were many unbelievers present who lis- 
tened with absorbed attention. 

Roxpury held one successful meeting 
in March; two new members joined. It 
secured a hearing before the Sewing So- 
ciety of the Roxbury Universalist Church 
for Mrs. Boland, who spoke on Women 
and Patriotism. 

THE YouNG WomMEN’s P. E. CLUB has 
changed its name to the Young People’s 
P. E. Club, in order to admit gentlemen, 
It gave a successful dance in January, and 
held meetings in January, February, 
March and April. At thelast two meet- 
ings it secured five and ten new members. 
It is now working for an entertainment to 
be given probably in May. 

JENNY S. MERRICK, 
Sec. pro tem. 


NewtTon.—The League met with Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. A. Walton, West Newton, 
on the evening of April 28. Mrs. Katha- 
rine Lente Stevenson gave reminiscences 
of settlement work in Chicago. Mandolin 
music was given by Misses Bacon, Choate, 
aod Burnham. S. A. WHITING. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrizt Tayton Urton and Exizaseru J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWwey, 


7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 8 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mra. CaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Urtoy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLay. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, } Dr. Cora SmiTH EATON, innespolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Aug. 25th has been selected as State Suffrage Day at Ocean Park, Me. 
C. Hultin, of Boston, is to be the afternoon speaker. 


Rev. Ida 





Miss Chase writes us that the Methodists in their Annual Conference at Manches. 
ter, N. H., passed a resolution in favor of municipal suffrage for women, without q 
dissenting vote. 





Miss Laura A. Gregg’s mother, who lives at Garnett, Kan., has been seriously i|}, 
Miss Gregg was summoned by telegraph from her fleld work, At this writing Mrs, 
Gregg is much better, and we trust will soon be completely recovered. 





Someone has written to ask whether Ohio is going to act upon the National Presj. 
dent’s suggestion with regard to organizing one new club each quarter. Certainly 
she is, and hopes to do much better. 





States expecting to do organization work this fall and wishing the assistance of a 
national organizer are invited to correspond with Mrs. Upton. Arrangements must 
be made a long time in advance, in order to get the best results. 





Anthony Buttons, 10 cents each. 

Mrs, Catt’s Annual Address, 5 cents per copy. 

Introduction to Vol. 1V of the History of Woman Suffrage, 5 cents each. 

Blotters, 10 cents each; 3 for 25c., 5 for 40c., bearing pictures of Mrs. Stanton, 
Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt. 

Order all supplies advertised in this Column from the National Headquarters, War- 
ren, Ohio. 





The printed Minutes of the 1904 Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. are ready for 
distribution, Copies may be had upon application and the payment of 4 cents for 
postage. 





Last year the New York State W. S. A. offered a prize to the club making the 
largest gain in membership. It was won by the New York City League. This year it 
offers the History of Woman Suffrage for the largest percentage of gain in member. 
ship, also a prize of $50 to Rochester University for the best oration on woman suf- 
frage. 





Mrs, Emma B. Sweet, of Rochester, writes that Miss Anthony recently called upon 
her on an afternoon when her engagements included visits to the dressmaker, the den- 
tist and the shoemaker, and when the evening was to be given up to her friends at her 
weekly ‘‘At Home.’’ She says Miss Anthony is remarkably well, and looking forward 
to her European trip with mucb pleasure, : 





Hull, Iowa, has two women members of the Board of Education, Mrs. Gertrude 
Brown Wilson, President of the Board, and Mrs. Mae Ward Tamplin. Both ladies are 
members of the Civic Club, which is auxiliary to the lowa W.S. A., and were elected 
largely through the efforts of this club. The men on the board are said to be in cor- 
dial sympathy with the work and presence of the women members. 





The magnificent four-starred flag of our Association, which is always used as a 
part of the platform decorations at Conventions, is now hanging on the wall in one of 
the rooms at Headquarters. 





A copy of Miss Gregg’s report on ways and means of raising money will be mailed 
to every local club in the United States, provided we have the address of the club’s 
president. A large number of these reports have already gone, and it is our earnest 
hope that the societies will act upon some of the splendid suggestions embodied in it. 





Our Literature Committee has published a leaflet of ‘Eminent Opinions,’”’ with 
opinions on woman suffrage from Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, John Quincy Adams, Longfellow, Huxley, George William Curtis, Thomas 
B. Reed, John D. Long, John Graham Brooks, Charles Kingsley, John L. Bates, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, 
Clara Barton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Alice Freeman Palmer, Jane Addams, 
and some others. Price, 35 cents per hundred, post-paid, Order direct from Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 





Mrs. Susan Thurston Cooper, of Stamford, Conn., has made herself a member of 
the N. A. W. S. A. by paying the fee for direct membership, viz,: $10. Mrs. Cooper 
has purchased two large pictures of Miss Anthony, had them framed, and presented 
them to the village school at Long Ridge, near her home, She has also placed the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL on the reading table at the Stamford Public Library. Mrs. 
Cooper formerly lived in Iowa, then in Ohio for two or three years, and but recently 
has become a resident of Connecticut. She is mindful of her duties as a suffragist 
wherever she goes. 





Clubs, State Suffrage Associations, W. C. T. U.’s, etc., desiring to engage Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw for lectures in October or early November should write to Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, O. Mrs. Upton has charge of Miss Shaw’s dates for this time, 
and has already assigned several of them, Persons wishing to secure Miss Shaw 
should make application immediately, taking care to state the place of meeting, as 
well as the dates desired. October is a favorite convention month, not only with the 
suffragists, but with all other organizations of women. 





The Legislature of Ohio is about to adjourn. If Ohio women needed an object- 
lesson to convince them that politically they have but little more influence than the 
classes with whom they are associated in disfranchisement, this Legislature has fur- 
nished that object-lesson. There was no time, apparently, for the Juvenile Court 
Bill, the special measure of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and one worthy the 
consideration of any body of law-makers; no time or no inclination for so obviously 
just a measure as a co-guardianship law, to say nothing of the bill for the submission 
of an amendment for full woman suffrage, the measures of the State W.S. A. ‘Too 
expensive; we cannot afford it,’’ was the reason for shelving the bill providing for 
women factory inspectors, which was introduced by the Consumers’ League. The W. 
C. T. U. was interested in an amendment to a local option law granting to women the 
right to vote on certain provisions of the law. Whether this measure ever got into 
the Legislature at all we are not informed. When will women awaken to a realiza- 
tion that, until they form a part of the constituency of the legislators, they cannot 
with much reason hope to have their wishes seriously regarded? 
——— 
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— display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 

Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
other pieces of adornment shown at MISS. 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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